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J. A. Beha, Lawyer, 
to Head New York 
Insurance Dep’t 


Never Held Office, But Had 
Experience in This City With 
Insurance Cases 





CHOICE IS NOT POLITICAL 


Appointment a Surprise As Some 
Thought Gov. Smith Would 
Name Insurance Man 


Governor Smith has appointed a law- 
yer and not an insurance man as super- 
intendent of insurance to succeed Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr. His name is 
James A. Beha and he has been prac- 
ticing at No. 233 Broadway. He has 
specialized in some phases of the in- 
surance law. 

The appointment was a complete sur- 
prise, although it is generally recognized 
as a good one. The only names men- 
tioned for the post were those of insur- 
ance men—three New Yorkers being 
picked at various times by newspaper 
and other prophets, but Governor Smith 
and James J. Hoey, the local insurance 
man, who is also credited with being 
one of the principal engineers in the 
movement to nominate Smith for Presi- 
dent, and who is believed to have sug- 
gested Beha’s name to the Governor, 
kept their counsel. The name went into 
the Senate for confirmation on Monday 
night. 

Once a Teacher 


Mr. Beha was born in Constableville, 
Lewis County, N. Y., on July 13, 1880. 
He attended the Constableville High 
School and the Cortland State Normal 
School, classical course, from which in- 
stitution he graduated in June, 1901. He 
went to New York City and taught in 
the city schools; then entered New York 
Law School in the fall of 1902 and was 
graduated June 19, 1905. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in November, 1905, 
and resigned from the public schools of 
New York and became associated with 
Richard J. Donovan in the practice of 
law at 170 Broadway, until February 1, 
1912, when an association was formed 
with John Jerome Rooney for the prac- 
tice of law at 29 Broadway. Mr. Beha 
continued there until May 1, 1914, when 
offices were moved to 233 Broadway. In 
the meantime, John Jerome Rooney was 
appointed chairman of the State Board 
of Claims and Mr. Beha continued the 
Practice with other asscciates. 

On May 1, 1919, he formed an associ- 
ation with John J. Cunneen and George 
E. Gartland at 233 Broadway, where the 
Practice of law was continued under in- 
dividual names. 

Mr. Beha is a member of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, the 

ar Association of the City of New 
York, and the New York State Bar As- 
sociation. He has never before held 
Public office. He has been active in 
fraternal and charitable activities and 


(Continued on page 14) 

















Yesterday Today 





Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


| A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years of 
successful business operation. World wide interests. Absolute 
security. Excellent service and facilities. , 























SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 























WE WELCOME 


WOMEN 


The PENN MutuAL is proud of its women representatives. We have 
them in the Home Office Agency, and in many of our other Agencies. 
PENN MutuaL men have long been accustomed to women co-workers. 
Recruits are gladly welcomed, and in none of our offices are women 
Agents just merely “tolerated.” They produce a large amount of business, 
because of this congenial atmosphere, and because the PENN MuTuat is 


liberal in its attitude toward female risks. 


The PENN Mutua. recognizes that life insurance is a profession 
peculiarly adapted to the woman worker, and for which the woman 


worker is peculiarly adapted. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 














Bills in Albany 
to Limit Salaries 
of Insurance Men 


Senator Dunnigan Thinks That 
They Should Be No Higher 
Than $75,000 a Year 


TEXT OF HIS MEASURE 
Downtown New York Men Say 


That Sight Should Not Be Lost 
of Tremendous Responsibilities 





Considerable mystery surrounds the 
introduction at Albany, of bills to limit 
salaries in life insurance to $75,000 a 
year. The Senate bill is that of John 
J Dunnigan, of New York City, a Dem- 
ecrat, and chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on insurance. Three weeks ago 
he introduced a bill providing that all 
theatre tickets should be sold from a 
niunicipally operated central box office 
and a tax of 3% charged on tickets to 
be paid by theatre owners. About ten 
days ago he introduced a bill to legalize 
Sunday bicycle racing in cities. His new 
bill about life insurance salaries would 
amend Section 98 of the Insurance Law. 

The amounts paid in 1922 to presi- 
dents of prominent New York companies 
follow, according to the New York in- 
surance report: Haley Fiske, Metropoli- 
tan Life, $133,000; Darwin P. Kingsley, 
New York Life, $118,750; Charles A. 
Peabody, Mutual Life, $79,937.50; Wil- 
liam A. Day, Equitable Life, $75,000. 

Vice-President Frederick H. Ecker, of 
the Metropolitan Life, and Thomas A. 
Puckner, vice-president of the New 
York Life, were both paid in excess of 
$75,000 in 1922. 

View of Men of Large Affairs 

There has been considerable comment 
in the life insurance business itself rel- 
ative to what should be an adequate sal- 
ary for men of large affairs in life in- 
surance. It is the general belief in finan- 
cial circles that there should not be any 
fiard and fast set rule on the subject, 
any line which can be called to the at- 
tention of directors and trustees with the 
comment: “Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” It can readily be seen that 
it would be extremely difficult to analyze 
the reasons for arriving at any salary 
peak. Some years ago $10,000 a year 
was a top salary; then $15,000; then 
$25,000 and the scale began to show a 
steady increase. 

Life insurance is in competition for 
executive brains and talent with many 
other buisnesses and professions. In a 
day when leaders among the corpora- 
tion lawyers, actors, steel and oil men, 
commercial people and writers are paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
in some cases, it can be seen that in- 
come earning standards have changed 
rapidly in recent years. It must always 
be borne in mind as well that in the 
great organizations of life insurance 
companies, many of the executives are 
not technically insurance men, but are 
drawn from many walks of life. An in- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Is Life Insurance A Commodity? 
| Fourth Paper 


We talk about life insurance as if it were a commodity, and 
call the life underwriter a salesman. The result is that the man 
in the street regards the company as a big shop. 


Now, the company is nothing of the kind. It is a coopera- 
tive society which is given corporate form for the permanent 
protection of its members. It is true that its affairs are con- 
ducted by a board of directors and a staff of expert officials and 
not by the laymen who constitute its membership. But its 
members are the company, and although it is not managed by 
them, it is, if properly conducted, managed wholly in their in- 
terests. Thus instead of being purchasers of something that 
they carry away, they become part and parcel of an organization 
in which they have a continuing interest. Thus the success of 
the company means profit to them; and injury to the company 


- means loss to them. 


The life underwriter, then, is not a mere salesman. The 
people with whom he deals are his clients, and he shows them 
that they are carrying burdens that will inevitably crush them if 
they try to bear them without help. Then he explains that 
these burdens can be easily borne by a multitude of individuals 
banded together for mutual protection in such a cooperative 


body, and that it behooves them to secure membership in_ it 
without delay. 


Thus he will become the permanent guide, philosopher and 
friend of those who follow his advice. 


To render such services the agent must be highly trained; 
and The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
with the cooperation of its general agents and agency managers, 
gives soliciting agents the training that qualifies them to render 
genuine professional service to their clients, and that enables them 
at the same time to build up a permanently prosperous business. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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With a Young Agency 


$4,627,893 SO FAR THIS YEAR 





Entered Insurance Door As An Office 
Boy; Low Lapse Ratio Wins Praise 
of Connecticut Mutual 





Judging by the experience of the 
Peter M. Fraser General Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in the Singer 
Building, this city, the life insurance 
business is showing a fine increase. At 
the end of March, 1923, the Fraser 
Agency had paid for about $2,500,000; 
the paid for at the end of March, 1924, 
was $4,627,893, the March total being $2.- 
028,520. This is not high pressure busi- 
ness in any sense of the word. It is 
carefully sold and studiously followed up. 
The lapse ratio of the agency, 11% in 
1923, was so good that it drew from the 
home office at Hartford a letter of 
praise. 

Peter M. Fraser was an office bey 
for George K. Sargent, at the home ot 
fice of the Mutual Life. Later he went 
with Ives & Myrick, where he learned 
how to produce. Associated with that 
agency was Paul A. Abry. They decided 
that they would like to be general agents 
themselves and started in Brooklyn, and 
after a short time they were given a New 
York agency. This agency jumped from 
one million to four millions within a 
year. In 1921 came the untimely death 
of Paul A. Abrv. When Mr. Fraser re- 
covered from this stock he redoubled his 
energies; the agency went ahead again 
and in 1923 it paid for $11,143,000. Quite 
a record for so young an agency-—not 
yet six years old. 


How Lapses Are Saved 


Mr. Fraser was asked how the lapse 
ratio was kept so low and he said: 

“Because I feel when a policy is sold 
the transaction may not be complete and 
through no fault of the agent. 

“The agent thinks it complete: the in 
sured thinks he has done his duty, but 
after a few months everything may be 
upset. The policvholder may grow in- 
different or careless or just be plain 
cussed. Or he suddenly gets a ‘premium 
complex. That is, he thinks it is a 
burden to pay the premium and_ he 
wants to forget the entire transaction. 
That is where the general agent comes 
in T keep one eve on the new business 
and one on the lanses. One’s just as 
important as the other. So someone in 
our agency goes to see every man or 
woman who lapses a policy. The sale 
is made all over again if necessarv. The 
insured may not appreciate his re 
sponsibilities, but we appreciate them for 
him. Thus, we bring him around to our 
wav of thinking which is really not so 
dificult in the average instance as we 
are doing him a favor.” 


Many Good Writers In Agency 


The agency has about forty full time 
men and women, among them being 
Arthur Dahringer, who is writing about 
$400,000 and who was formerly a real 
estate salesman; John M. Fraser, who 
came to the agency from the Navv when 
twenty-two vears old and has developed 
mto an unusually good personal writer: 
Miss Fmma Ditzler, whose work of fol 
lowing leads through the endless chain 
svstem has attracted so much favorable 
attention that she was asked bv several 
sales congresses to address them: and F. 
W. Haemer, who was found by Mr. 
Fraser working in a clerical capacity 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
was taken on as agent when the general 
agency was in Brooklyn, and is writing 
abont $400,000 a vear. 

Mr. Fraser belongs to a number of 
Masonic organizations, the Brooklyn 
Club. the Hempstead Country Club and 
the Machinery Club. 

A. J. Felton. vice-president of the 
\lexander Hamilton Institute and sales 
Manager for Canada, recently addressed 


a Toronto Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
10n, 





Once Secretary to 
Leading New Yorkers 


SUCCESS OF MISS SARA FLOCK 





Before Entering Insurance Worked for 
John Barrymore, Sam Untermyer, 


H. W. Bruere, Milo R. Maltbie 

Miss Sara Flock, who entered the in- 
surance business of New York City in 
June, 1922, and up to January, 1924, had 
paid for more than $300,000 worth of 
business, had the following interesting 
career as a background before she sold 
a policy: 

Assistant secretary to Henry W. 
Bruere, former chamberlain of New 
York City and now a vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life. 

Assistant secretary to 


Milo R. Malt- 











SARA 


FLOCK 


hie former public service commissioner. 

Secretarv to Samuel Untermver. 
lawyer and prosecutor. 

Secretary to John Barrymore, stage 
and moving picture star. 

Secretary to Michael Strange. poetess 
and dramatist. 

Everyone of these men, to sav noth- 
ing of Michael Strange. who is Mrs. 
Tohn Barrymore. is a distinct nerson- 
alitv, and a familiar figure in New Vork 
Life. Tt was exciting, but Miss Flock 
wanted to he in the productive side of 
business. First she opened a_ onblic 
stenosranhyv office and in six months’ 
time built up a successful business The 
insurance business held out a lure. She 
made an investigation, talking to women 
who had made good selling insurance. 
and finallv became an agent. joining the 
Perez F. Huff agency of the Travelers 
Mr. Huff said to THe Eastern Unner 
WRITER ! 

“T predict that Miss Fleck will be 
come one of the leading life insurance 
writers of America because she has the 
rivht idea of life insurance 
which is going out after as many cases 
acs she can get, irresnective of their size 
She has aimed to sell a larve number of 
people rather than for volume but she 
will find that where her nolicies are 
small they will gradually crow into 
larger ones. She incorporates energy. 
industry and intelligence as effectivelv 
as any person I know. She has inst 


calesmanshin 


heen graduated from the New Vork 
University Life Insurance Training 
Course in order to make her a more 
competent insurance woman Miss 


Flock has a faculty for develoninge new 
contact. When she makes a new nros- 
nect she puts him on her list and _ fol- 
lows the case until the end of the chan- 
ter. i.e.. until she eventually succeeds 
This does not mean that she will call 
on a man a dozen times in order to 
write him. but she does call on him 
three or four times with intervals of 





London Prudential’s 
Business For 1923 


£12,122,425 





WROTE ORDINARY 





Declares Bonuses As Reversionary Ad- 
ditions to Policies; Assets Now Total 
£158,450,229; Income £33,699,266 


The report of the Prudential of Lon 
don on business of last year shows total 
assets of the company now amount to 
£158,450,229, as compared with £146,134,- 
945 a year ago, i.e., an increase of £12, 
315,284. The total income during 1923 
was £33,699,266, as compared with £32, 
349,378 in 1922, i.e., an increase of £1,- 
349,888. 


In the ordinary branch, the number 
of policies issued during the year was 
73,831, insuring the sum of £12,112,425, 
and producing a new annual premium 
income of £888,806. The premiums re 
ceived were £9,728,511, being an in 
crease of £112,921 over those for the vear 
1922. 

The claims for the year amounted to 
£6,809,106. The number of deaths was 
10,937. The number of endowment as 
surances matured was 44,468, the annual 
premium income of which was £333, 


The number of policies, including an 
nuities, in force at the end of the vear 
was 1,222,666. 

In the industrial branch, the premiums 
received during the year were £14,887 
348. being an increase of £500,760. The 
claims of the vear amounted to £4,308 
331. The total number of claims and 
surrenders was 574,582 on 676,496 
policies, of which 81,883 were matured 
endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies rranted 
during the vear to those policvholders 
of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments 
was 124,166. the number in force being 
2.270.210. The number of free policies 
which became claims was 58.504 The 
total number of policies in force in this 
branch at the end of the vear was 23, 
668.404. The average duration of the 
whole life premium paying policies in 
force exceeds 17 years. 

In accordance with the method an- 
nounced last year a contingent reversion- 
arv bonus (vesting after 15 years) of 
25s. per cent. on the sum assured, has 
heen added to all policies which were 
issued during the vear 1923 and which 
were in force on December 31st last 
The bonus will be calculated on the 
amount pavable on a claim arising by 
death or maturitv provided the poliev 


has then heen 15 vears in force. Tn 
addition, these policies on becoming 
claims after they have been not less 


than 5 vears and under 15 vears in force 
will share in any interim bonus which 
mav he declared. 

This declaration of bonus as a re 
versionarv addition to the sum assured 
marks a further and important stage in 
the development of Industrial Assur 
ance 

In respect of all policies issued hefore 
Tanuary 1, 1923, which are entitled to 
participate under the bonus distribution 
echeme. on which 10 vears’ premiums 
have been paid and which hecome claims 
hv death or maturitv of endowmert 
hetween March 7. 1924. and March 7, 
1729 a bonus addition will he paid ac- 
cording to the number of vears in force 
of from £5 to £40. 

In the general branch. the premiums 
received, after deduction of reinsurances, 
in respect of fire. sickness and accident. 
emplovers’ liabilitv and miscellaneous in 
surances. were £517.531. being an in 





perhaps three or four months. or weeks. 
as the occasion calls for, finallv either 
closing him or trying to close the mat 
ter entirely so as not to carrv so-called 
worthless prospects on her lists. 

“Her aim during the following vear 
is to double the production of last vear 
and from our observation of her work 
etc.. we feel certain that she will 
qualify,” 


—T 


crease for the year of £34,780 over 1922. 
The claims of the year amounted to 
£195,243. 

The premiums received under sinking 
fund policies were £42,767. The capital 
sum insured under these policies is £2,- 
199,689. 

The premiums received during the 
year on Marine Insurance business, after 
deduction of reinsurances, commission, 
discounts, brokerages and_ returns, 
amounted to £377,385. The claims which 
arose, not only in respect of the risks 
written in 1923, but also those written 
in 1922 and 1921, were £284,356. 








JAMES YEREANCE DEAD 





One Time President of Life Under- 
writers’ Association; Formerly 
President of Fire Company 


James Yereance, one time prominent 
in insurance in New York City, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in 1897, died last week at the age 
of 80. He was assistant secretary of the 
Greenwich Insurance Company from 
1859 to 1887, afterward serving four 
vears as secretary of the Astor Fire In- 
surance Company of New York. 

From 1871 to 1879 he was Secretary 
and President of the Safe-Guard Fire 
Insurance Company of New York, and 
manager of the New York Department 
and special agent for the United States 
of the London and Lancashire Company 
of Liverpool from 1879 to 1887. He then 
became President of the Alliance In- 
surance Association of New York. This 
went out of business in 1892, and then 
he took the position with the Equitable 
Life, having charge of the metropolitan 
area for many years. 

Mr. Yereance was also prominent in 
religious activities and was for years 
president of the Lord’s Day Alliance 


BECOMES GENERAL AGENT 





Law & Roberts Has Been Source for 
Managerial Force of Northwestern 
Mutual Life 
Herbert L. Smith, of Wheeling. W 
Va., has been made general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. to suc- 
ceed Flavel JV... Wright at Harrisburg. 
Pa. He has been a Northwestern man 
for ten vears. During that time he has 
nroved his ability both as a personal 

producer and as an organizer. 

The Northwestern for thirtv vears has 
made general agency appointments cole- 
Iv from its own agency ranks. Two 
reneral agency appointments have heen 
made from the Taw & Roberts 
\genev, Wheeling, W. Va.. within six 
months 

“Tt ought to be an incentive to com- 
nanv lovalty and to personal achieve 
ment.” sav Law & Roberts. “Thouch 
not all men seek, or would accent the 
responsibility of a weneral avencv vet 
the fact that it is within the reach of anv 
who in the judgement of the comnanv 
merit such promotion is in itself an in- 
sniration. 

“Let us all strive tovether for the mu 
tral henefit of each other. with enmitv 
toward none, with good fellowship and 
rood wishes for all. Who knows upon 
whose head the approving hand of the 
Northwestern mav he laid next Let 
us all strive to make the most of our 
own opportunities. let come what may.” 

OUOTES DAVIDSON 

“The Bank Director,” of New York. 
mrints an article in its current issue bv 
Warner Bates, on this cubiect: “Tife 
Insurance Being Used bv Banks to Mini- 
mize Losses.” Tn it a sales talk of Clin- 
ton Davidson, representative of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Buffalo, is given. 
NEW WEEKLY PREMIUM OFFICE 

The John Hancock Mutual Tife has 
onened a weekly premium office at 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. and has nlaced in 
charge C. W. O’Connor, who has heen 
assistant at Cambridee, Mass. This is 
the third new weekly premium office 


the company has opened since the first 
of the vear. 
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Penn Mutual Started 
In One Small Room 


ORGANIZED 77 





YEARS AGO 





Began With $6,000 Premium Income; 
Has Been Pioneer in Many Pro- 
gressive Insurance Features 





The story of the founding of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia in 1847 is 
told in an interesting and attractive 
booklet brought out by the company, 
“An Expression of the Spirit of Wil- 
liam Penn.” It was John W. Horner, a 
successful hardware merchant of Phila- 
delphia, who interested a number of 
other prominent citizens in the project 
of starting a mutual life insurance com- 
pany in the Quaker City. He had 
studied the English companies during 
the preceding two years. 

The Pennsylvania laws at that time 
required, in consideration for the grant- 
ing of a charter, a minimum of $100,000 
of insurance applications. One room 
about fifteen feet square was secured at 
91 Walnut Street and the company 
started with $224,500-of insurance calling 
for $6,302 in premiums on_ sixty-five 
lives. Today the company has insur- 
ance in force of over $1,262,000,000 and 
assets of more than $270,136,000. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the seventy-seven years of the com- 
pany’s existence it has had only seven 
presidents. The company is also notable 
for the long period of service of its 
executive personnel. It has been a 
pioneer in many progressive life insur- 
ance features. It was one of the first, 
if not the first company, to accept 
women risks at the same rates as men. 


FRAMINGHAM EXPERIMENT 
Tuberculosis Demonstration Financed 
by Metropolitan Shows Reduction 
of 68% in Death Rate 

\ reduction in the tuberculosis death 
rate of 68% has been effected in seven 
years in Framingham, Mass., as the re- 
sult of a health demonstration conducted 
in that community by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association with funds sup- 


plied for the purpose by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. This 
result was announced by Dr. Don- 
ald B. Armstrong, assistant secretary of 


the Metropolitan Life and former execu- 
tive officer of the Framingham Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstration. “Fram- 
ingham,” says Dr. Armstrong, “has 
demonstrated that ‘public health is 
purchasable’ and that the returns are 
more than commensurate with the cost. 
On the basis of this demonstration tu- 
berculosis may definitely be classed 
among the controllable diseases. 

“The death rate from tuberculosis in 
Framingham, carefully corrected for 
resident and other errors, since January 
1, 1917, has declined from 121 per 100,- 
000 population to 38 per 100,000 in 1923. 
During the same period, similar towns 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere have 
shown only reduction in deaths of less 
than half the Framingham figure (32 per 
cent). At the same time the percentage 
of cases of tuberculosis discovered by 
the physicians of Framingham in the 
early and hopeful stages has been in- 
creased from approximately 50 to over 
85%.” 

This first great health demonstration, 
under the auspices of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, was made 
possible by an appropriation of nearly 
$200,000 by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Framingham, a town 
of 17,000, was selected in 1916 as a 
typical American industrial community. 
Since then, through the aid of local 
health and medical agencies, and com- 
mercial concerns, every effort has been 
made to find tuberculosis cases, to treat 
them successfully, to prevent the dis- 
ease, and to build up, under local lead- 
ership, adequate health machinery for 
a town of this size. 

Dr. Armstrong said that chief 
credit for the success of the work be- 
longed to the citizens of Framingham. 





WILL MOVE TO HARTFORD 
Sales Research Bureau to Leave New 
York; Eleven New Members; 
Manual Edition Exhausted 
At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau held in New York last 
weeks, it was decided to move the of- 

fices to Hartford. 

Eleven additional companies have join- 
ed the bureau since the last meeting, 
making the membership seventy-four. 

The edition of the Managers’ Manual, 
the first section of which was brought 
out last fall, has been exhausted and a 
new printing has been ordered. Many 
companies subscribed for copies for their 
managers. The next section of the 
manual will discuss the handling of new 
agents by the manager and will be ready 
about June. 

The following companies were admit 
ted to membership: 

Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers 
Ins. Co. of Nebraska, Business 
Assurance, Conn. Mutual, Dominion 
Life, Guaranty Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Merchants Life, Travelers Ins. 
Co., United Life and Accident, and 
Volunteer State. 





Life 
Men's 


. 
Albany Bills to 
e* . 

Investigate Salaries 

(Continued from page 1) 
surance company with its greatly di- 
versified interests must reach out into 
other lines for executive assistance and 
their services cannot be purchased for a 
song. This is one of the reasons why the 
salaries of the top executives in life in- 
surance have been ascending because 
unless their salaries go up, salaries of 
other officers cannot be paid always to 
an extent commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities of the position. There are 
now three companies which from the 
standpoint of assets are “billionaire 
companies” and it takes tremendous 
ability to direct them. 


The Dunnigan Bill 


A number of important men in finance 
and law seen by Tue Eastern UNpeEr- 
WRITER this week said that they did not 
regard salaries in life insurance as too 
high. 

In the life insurance business itself 
there are some executives who feel that 
there should be a limit to salaries; who 
say that a life insurance company is in 
reality a trust company; and that if sal- 
aries grow too high they are not so 
afraid of abuses creeping in as they are 
of investigations which always in some 
form or another threaten the life insur- 
ance business. 

The text of the Dunnigan bill follows: 

AN ACT to amend the 
tion to the salaries of officers, employees and 
agents of life insurance corporations. 

The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section ninety-eight of chapter 
thirty-three of the laws of nineteen hundred and 
nine, entitled “An act in relation to insurance 
corporations, constituting chapter twenty-eight 
of the consolidated laws,” 1s hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

§ 98. SALARIES OF 
AGENTS; WHEN 





insurance law, in rela 


OFFICERS AND 
FIXED BY BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, No domestic life insurance corpo 
ration shall pay any salary, compensation or 
emolument to any officer, trustee or director 
thereof, nor any salary, compensation or emolu- 
ment amounting in any year to more than five 
thousand dollars to any person, firm or corpora- 
tion unless such payment be first authorized by 
a vote of the board of directors of such life 
insurance comporation; but in no event shall such 
board authorize any such salary, compensation or 
emolument in excess of seventy-five thousand 
dollars per year. No such life insurance corpora- 
tion shall make any agreement with any of its 
officers, trustees or salaried employees whereby it 
agrees that for any services rendered or to be 
rendered he shall receive any salary, compensation 
or emolument that will extend beyond a period 
of twelve months from the date of such agree- 
ment. No such corporation shall grant any pen- 
sion to any officer, director or trustee accel or 
to any member of his family after his death. 


§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


BUILDING ADDITION 


Construction has been begun on the 


eight-story extension of the Imperial 
Life’s head_ office, Victoria Street, 
Toronto. The extension will be prac- 


tically a duplicate of the present build- 
ing. 















AMERICANS ALL! 


How better may we cultivate American ideals than 
by turning to the lives and thoughts and deeds of the 
men who helped to make America? 


lor some years the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has published the stories of great American 
leaders in a series of interesting and instructive book- 
lets which have gone to all parts of the country. They 
have found their way into the schools, the homes of 





the people, and the offices of business men. y) 

y) 

a eu . 
Here are some of the great men whose lives are told i 

in this series of booklets. YOU may be interested in oo 

reading them: J, 

—— ———$—_ == we 


George Washington 
First President of the United 
States, whose military skill 
and leadership won Indepen- 
dence for America. 


John Hancock 


Courageous revolutionary pa- 
triot, who dared to be the first 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 








Samuel Adams 
Whose eloquence and vision 
inspired the American colonies 
to declare their independence. 


Alexander Hamilton 
_ Whose constructive genius 
fixed for all time the founda- 
tions upon which the struc- 
ture of the government rests. 





Benjamin Franklin 


One of the wisest in the 
early history of our country, 
serving America at home and 
abroad in many remarkable 
ways. 







Abraham Lincoln 


Who saved the Union and 
sacrificed his life in preserv- 
ing this country for its great 
future, 








Thomas Jefferson 
Who drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and was 
afterwards President of the 
United States. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Beloved and militant leader 
of later days. 


Copies of any or all of these booklets will be mailed 
free upon request. 
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Be Natural in Your 
Work, Tasney’s Advice 


CAN’T “COPY” SUCCESSFULLY 


Prudential Executive Tells Life Under- 
writers There Is Too Big Turn- 
Over and Waste Among Agents 


Fred W. The Prudential, 
made his customary good impression 
upon life insurance audiences in his ad- 
dress to the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York on Tuesday night. His 
talk was a strong endorsement of the 
life association movement and what it 
has accomplished for the business. He 
is a veteran whose memory harks back 
to the time when “cut-throat” competi- 
tion was the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion and when ethics in the business 
had not reached very far. Progress has 
been made of a distinctive character 
and the business of life insurance selling 
is becoming more and more like a pro- 


Tasney, of 


fession, he maintained. 

Mr. Tasney remarked that an agent 
had said several years ago in referring 
to former practices: “Once we used 
the meat axe with our competitors— 
now the surgeon’s scalpel.” He ex- 


pressed the belief that this latter instru- 
ment’s use had also grown out of date. 
The speaker maintained that no business 
today equals life insurance for the serv- 
ice it gives its clients. Reference was 
made by the speaker to the hope ex- 
pressed at a meeting some months ago 
of the local association, that the com- 
panies as well as the agents might get 
back of the idea of service. Mr. Tas- 
ney stressed the importance of revivals 
and of keeping business in force, for 





YOUNG AGENT A SPEAKER 


Ralph G. Supine, ¥ Who At 25 Writes 
Million a Year, Gives Sales 
Talk Here 
Ralph G. Engelsman, of the Equitable, 
who produced about $1,000,000 last year, 
although but twenty-five years old, and 
only five years in the business, told 
something of his methods at the meeting 
Tuesday evening of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York. His 
central theme was the background which 
every agent must have. He plays on the 
hobbies of the man he is_ soliciting. 
Once the medical examiner turned his 
case down. He went around to see the 
doctor and talked radio because each 
found the other was a radio “bug.” The 
case was re-opened and went through. 
He said that no agent had the right to 
solicit insurance on the income plan 

without practicing what he preaches 

The speaker believed that every ‘life 
agent should take some interest in the 
civic and social affairs of his neighbor- 
hood. It is not only because he should 
aid his community, but it is also valu- 
able in a business way. By keeping in 
touch with the conditions existing in 
various lines of business, Mr. lngels- 
man maintained that an agent can save 
himself much time = in soliciting by 
switching his canvass at times to lines 
of business where commercial conditions 
are more favorable. ‘That is why he be- 
lieves an agent should keep well in- 
formed on the business trend. Further, 
it is an advantage always to be able to 
talk in terms of the business which the 
prospect knows. 

He particularly recommended the cold 
Canvass as a means for an agent to 


familiarize himself with conditions so 
that he can approach a man in this line 
im an intelligent manner. He wrote 


$28,000 in policies on one oc casion be- 
ause he followed up persons in a par- 
cular line of business at a particular 

e. 

“Remember,” said he, “young men re- 
sent being talked to like a father. They 
ave their own father telling them that 
ll the time.” Mr. E ngelsman has been 
brticularly successful in insuring men 
letween ages twenty and thirty. 


goodwill so engendered among policy- 
holders, is an asset which cannot be too 
highly regarded. 

The speaker went on to show the im- 
plicit faith which the average policy- 
holder has for the word of the agent 
who secured his application and the 
company carrying the risk. He thought 
that when big business men so com- 
monly accept the policy delivered by 
the agent and promptly put it in their 
safes without examination, that there is 
a responsibility, on the agent’s part, 
which should not be overlooked. He con- 
trasted this procedure with the average 
making of a contract in business with 
lawyers on all sides and_ signatures 
sealed and acknowledged. It shows the 
high plane on which life insurance is 
conducted, he thought. 

Mr. Tasney’s particular points of 
criticism for the business today are: 
first, lack of service to the insured often 
neglected; secondly, appalling waste of 
business in force; thirdly, the terrific 
turnover of men in the business, and, 
finally, the lack of education among men 
engaged in the business and supposed to 
understand it. 

In regard to soliciting business, the 
speaker’s warning was to be natural. 
Everybody has his own methods of ap- 
proach. “Some of us,” he continued, 
“would be ‘thrown out’ if we went after 
men the way my good friend Lawrence 
Priddy does, but he gets away with it. 
Kverybody can best succeed by using 
his own personal methods.” 

Mr. Tasney told of his first experi- 
ence in writing Ordinary years ago when 
the Prudential wrote principally indus- 
trial business. After writing up a man 
for a 15-year endowment policy, the 
client asked Mr. Tasney, “What hap- 
pens if I drop the policy after paying 
three years?” “Lose it, of course,” re- 
plied Mr. Tasney, “and the strange thing 
was that the policyholder did not seem 
surprised at my answer. That was the 
custom in those days before surrender 
values were known. si 

Figures were given by Mr. Tasney to 
show that approximately $82,000,000,000 
of life insurance were in force through- 
out the world at the close of 1922, while 
$68,000,000,000 were in force in legal re- 
serve companies and in the better class 
of fraternals in the United States. This 
means that 83% of all life insurance 
carried in the world is in the United 
States which has less than 5% of the 
world’s total population. 


Propaganda Artists 

Editor THe Eastern UNpberwrirer: It 
seems to be difficult to get a speaker for 
an insurance gathering these days who 
has not some axe to grind and the propa- 
ganda artists, the woods are 
full, are shooting at all the associations 
in insurance. Once on the program they 
may camouflage their subjects with a 
veneer of insurance, but it does not take 
them long to get to their favorite sub- 
ject, which is selling something to an 
audience. All of the local associations 
—fire, life and casualty—have been 
victims, including the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. 

Remember the time when Lee Kugel, 
the theatrical press agent, held up an 
insurance meeting in order to sell two 
pockets full of tickets to a show? Then 
there was George Gordon Battle mak- 
ing a long argument for the League of 
Nations, and this week a clergyman 
(after talking effectively for fifteen min- 
utes about insurance) devoted forty-five 
minutes to theh necessity of supporting 
religious education movements, his pet 
hobby and his personal business. Cut 
out the propaganda and press agent stuff 
and stick to the subject in hand, I say. 

CYNIC. 


of whom 


FLAVEL L. WRIGHT SPEAKS 


Flavel L. Wright, the new general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
St. Louis, addressed the Underwriters’ 
Association of that city on April 3, the 
subject being: “‘Some Association Pur- 
poses.” 


Creating Education 
Funds By Insurance 


BIG FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


J. Campbell White Predicts Great 
Insurance Developments Along 


That Line; Varied Uses 





Dr. J. Campbell White, head of the 
Biblical Seminary of New York, former 
president of Wooster College and a 
leader in various national educational 
movements, speaking from the stand- 
point of his intimate knowledge of edu- 
cation in this country said that in his 
opinion one of the largest developments 
in insurance in our time will be in financ- 
ing the tremendous cost of higher edu- 

cation in America. He gave the follow- 
ing as the three special forms of insur- 
ance especially suited to aid in this re- 
spect. 


Need of Education Funds 


The first of these is to lead all mem- 
bers of graduating classes of all institu- 
tions of college rank to take out 20- 
year endowment policies on their lives, 
for $250 each. This will be only the be- 
ginning of the process of paying back 
by the student of the debt he owes to his 
college. For every good college invests 
from $1,000 to $3,000 in every student 
who graduates, in addition to all that 
the student pays in the form of tuition. 
When the class returns for its 20th anni- 
versary, these policies would all mature, 
and the total fund would be available 
for any object which the class might 
designate. By the time these policies 
have been paid, many of these students 
would be able to take out a_ further 
policy of perhaps $1,000, $5,000 or $10,- 
000 in behalf of the institution. After 
« few classes in any college have taken 
out insurance in this form, it would come 
to be regarded as the normal thing for 
every succeeding class to do. Princeton, 
Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley Colleges 
have all done this for several years past. 
Many other colleges have also begun 
to promote this plan in their graduat- 
ing classes. 

A second form of valuable educational 
insurance is a fifteen-year endowment 
policy for each child born into a home, 
to provide a fund for the college educa- 
tion of that child. The insurance should 
be on the life of the parent. This is a 
systematic and safe way of providing 
a fund. with which to pay at least the 


bulk of the cost of a college course. 


Uses of Bequest Form 


But probably the most fruitful field of 
all is bequest insurance in behalf of edu- 
cational institutions. Premiums paid on 
such life insurance policies are allow- 
able deductions from gross income, up 
to a total of 15% of the taxpayer's an- 
nual income. Even far beyond this 15% 
limit many persons should be willing to 
vo in order to provide worthily for the 
education of the future. The fact that 
37% of all published gifts of $5,000 and 
upwards in this country are for edu- 
cational work in some form, is an indi 
cation of how popular this general ob- 
ject has already become. Life under- 
writers can perform a notable public 
service by persuading large numbers of 
people to take out insurance for these 
great unselfish purposes. Without going 
into the details of all the arguments to 
be used for each of these forms of in 
surance, all of which are already avail- 
able in attractive printed form—my best 
service to you at this time is probably 
along broader lines of fact and argu 
ment—for insurance as a means of 
promoting education. 

There are about 600 institutions of 
higher learning in the U. S. with an 
average of nearly 1,000 students each. 
About 150 of these institutions have en- 
dowment funds of over one million dol- 
lars each, their endowments aggregating 
something like $600,000,000, or an aver- 
age of over $4,000,000 each. The amount 
already invested in higher education runs 
into billions, and other billions are yet 
needed 

The practical value of higher educa- 


tion is summarized by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education in this striking way: 
“Among 20,000 successful Americans, 
there are 87 times as many High School 
graduates and 800 times as many col- 
lege graduates, as men with only a 
grammar school education.” Yet only 7 
out of every 13 High School gr raduates 
enter college, and only 2 out of the 7 
complete their college courses. Col- 
lege privileges should be made available 
to a far larger percentage of our popu- 
lation. Insurance is one of the ways of 
providing these funds. 


Applied to Religious Education 


Another great field for insurance is 
in providing religious instruction for all 
the youth of the nation who are willing 
to avail themselves of it. Jews, Roman 

Catholics and Protestants are all agreed 
upon the necessity of more thorough re- 
ligious education, if the moral strength 
of the nation is to be conserved. Jus- 
tice Cropsey says that “over 80% of our 
criminals are less than 25 years of age. 
Not only does the age of our chief of- 
fenders seem to be getting lower, but 
the aggregate of crime is rapidly in- 
creasing. Losses by embezzlement in- 
creased steadily from $1,396,000 in 1910 
to $8,270,000 in 1921. Losses by burglary 
increased during the same period from 
$886,045 to $11,500,000. A group of 
scientists under the lead of Dr. Walter 
S. Athearn, has spent some three 


years 

and over $100,000 investigating con- 
ditions and their causes. 

The remedy proposed by Dr. Athearn 


for developing moral char: icter 
the youth of America, 
ligious instruction in connection with 
the public schools. If this were pro- 
vided for all children whose parents de- 
sire them to have it—it would require 
tens of thousands of trained teachers, 
involve many millions of scholars, and 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Put can anything else be done that is 
more important to the future of Amer- 
ica and the world? The greatest single 
problem in connection with the entire 
undertaking would be to prepare an 
adequate number of properly trained 
teachers of religion. An adequately 
equipped and endowed Bible University 
would probably be the first necessary 
step in meeting this need. It should be 
as,well equipped as any university in the 
world.. Its special function would be to 
lead the way in embodying religious edu- 
cation in.the entire educational process, 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school, and in training teachers com 
petent to apply these methods to a uni- 


versal scheme of religious education in 
America. 


among 
is week-day re- 


STANDARD LIFE INCREASES 

The Standard Life of St. Louis closed 
the year with insurance in force of $76, 
112,000, which was a’ net increase of 
over $34,000,000. The admitted 
were over $8,210,000 and the annual in- 
come $5,434,000. The company’s paid-up 
capital is $325,000 and surplus account 
£608,000. 

Since the removal of the 
head offices from 


assets 


company’s 
Decatur, Ill, to St 
Louis in 1922, President J. R. Paisley 
says there has been a great increase in 
the amount of the company’s business 
and the number of its representatives 


Employes of the 
Company, of St. Louis, are participating 
in the group insurance arranged by the 
\merican National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation with the Metropolitan Life, by 
which 4,000 retail jewelers and their 13,- 
000 employes are covered by the whole- 
sale policy. 


Pepper Jewelry 





J. F. Wellington Says: 


The trials and 
movie stars are aired in the di- 
vorce courts. The trials and 
tribulations of widows and or- 
phans can be minimized by life in- 
surance. 


tribulations of 
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Effectiveness of Long 
Term Endowment 


FITTING TO SPECIAL CASES 


How Rademmentis Maturing at Specified 
Ages May Be Applied to Meet 
Specialized Needs 


The effectiveness of long term endow- 
ments in meeting the needs of certain 
kinds of cases has been well illustrated 
by the Equitable Life of Iowa in a re- 
cent analysis of the subject. 

Take for example the case of a school 
teacher now 23 years of age who desires 
to provide an income of $50.00 per month 
for herself, commencing when she has 
attained age 55. Here a 30 year endow- 
ment participating policy suggests itself. 
The contract will mature when the pros- 
pect is age 53 and on the basis of our 
present dividend scale and present rate 
of accumulation the proceeds at maturity 
for each $1,000 of insurance will be $1, 
497. This amount may be left with the 
company under option A for 2 years, or 
until the prospect is 55 years of age and 
it our present rate of interest, namely 
18%, will amount to $1,644 which will be 
ufficient to purchase a monthly income 
of $10.01 for 10 years certain and so long 
thereafter as the teacher lives. Accord- 
ingly, if she desires an income of $50 per 
month she will need $5,000 of insurance, 
the annual premium for which will be 
$153.55 

Now suppose that when the teacher 
attains age 55 she is sufficiently active 
to continue in her profession and does 
not desire her income to commence at 
that time. The proceeds mav_ be left 
under option A for another 5 vears or 
until such time as she desires the income 
to commence. At age 60 the proceeds 
on the basis of our present rate of in 
terest will amount to $10,390 (on the 
original $5.000 policy) which will be suf- 
ficient to provide an income to the 
teacher of $71.48 per month for 10 vears 
certain and life or an income of $50.00 
ner month with a cash balance of $3,- 
120 

Or again let us suppose that this 
teacher desires to retire 20 years from 
the date the policy is issued. The 
dividends which are credited to her 
policy at that time plus the cash value 
of the contract will amount to $3,720 
which will purchase a monthly income 
of $17.71 for 10 years certain and life 
thereafter 

Still another contingency might arise. 
The teacher might find that after 20 
vears her income was diminished so that 
she did not feel able to meet further pre- 
mium payments on the contract, but 
might be earning sufficient to provide 
for her immediate needs for a few years 
longer. By the application of the divi- 


COVERAGE NOT ENOUGH 


An interesting instance of how busi- 
ness insurance helped, and yet did not 
fully help. is told in a letter from a 
New York Life representative, Miss 
Julia N. Harris, Tacoma branch. She 
writes the company, “On November 3, 
T sold the International Heath Unit 
Tile Co. $20,000 insurance on the life of 
its president, who left soon afterwards 
for Europe on company business. The 
New York Life was able to issue only 
$10,000. On January 6, he died in Lon- 
don before completing the business he 
was sent over there on. The $10,000 
was not enough to reimburse the mem- 
bers of the company for the money ex- 
pended by him.” 




















WE BELIEVE IN MEN 


The rank and fle of men are honest, earnest and loyal. They are 
eager to learn and quick to appreciate genuine helpfulness. They will 
fight for business ideals that ring true 

These natural virtues in men form the 
tion between the Home Office and the agency force of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company. These instinctive traits cause the 
Lincoln National Life agency 
results for all service expended in their behalf. 


Men who benefit from such a spirit of whole-hearted teamwork find it profitable to 








basis of the close co-opera- 


force to give back a harvest of better 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana 











dends, the policy may be made fully paid 
so that it is of no further expense to her. 
This fully paid policy will mature at age 
53 for $5,748—this amount including the 
paid out dividends credited. This sum 
if left under option A until age 55, as 
originally intended, will amount to $6,- 
313 on our present interest basis and 
will be sufficient to purchase a monthly 
income of $38.45 for 10 years certain 
and life. 


The Figures In the Following Tables Will Aid 
In Working Out Problems 


TABLE I 
Ameunt of proceeds necessary to provide an 
income of $100.00 per month for 10 years cer 
tain and so long thereafter as either the in 
sured or beneficiary shall live. 
Beneficiary older Commencing when insured is 


than insured by age 50 55 60 
a. ore . . $20,700 $18 700 $16,705 
© WORIGinicccn ccc scss: eee 18,900 16,900) 
3 yy Serra 19,100 17,200 
i, Emre 19,300 17,309 
ae. Ar Toe 19,600 17,6) 

Beneficiary same age 
as insured ....... . 21,700 19,800 17,700 


Beneficiary younger 
than insured by 


o_O ER COLT TT EE 21,900 20,000 18,000 

D. NR siacsascuccven ee 20,300 18,300 

Bie MOR. cers dunsoscver 22,400 20,500 18,600 

©  PORIC isk occcccvcscve MED 20,800 18,900 

D  FRORTR vk <sccsccesns eee 21,000 19,100 
TABLE Il 


The amount of $1. principal with compound 
‘terest at 4.8%, 





Years Amount Amount 
Eee oi a error $1.32485 
2 1.0983 1.38844 
. A ge Sere 1.45509 
, ee .. 1.20627 .-. 1.52493 
ae ; (yp ET ° Wa onccvaseanan 1.59813 


A. J. SMITH DEAD 





Vice-President and General Manager 
of Morris Plan Insurance Society; 
Was Georgia Man 
The Morris Plan Insurance Society 
announces the death of A. J. Smith, its 
vice-president and general manager. Mr. 
Smith, who has been ill for the past two 
vears and had spent the winter in 
Florida, died at Jacksonville on the way 

to his home in New York. 

He was born in southern Georgia in 
1861 and began his business career in 
publishing work and the writing of in- 
surance, his first connection being with 
the State Mutual of Georgia. In 1916 
he engaged in organization work for the 
Industrial Finance Corporation and the 
following year became identified with 
The Morris Plan Insurance Society, 
which began business in November. 
1917. For some years before his death 
he had been the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of that Society, of which 
Arthur J. Morris has been the president 
from the start. Having a _ capital of 
$100,000 the Society had issued, at the 
close of the year 1923, nearly 175,000 
policies. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
opened a new weekly premium office at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Arthur B. O’Connor, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been promoted to be 
superintendent at Fort Wayne. 








Newspaper Man Wanted 


Leading Life Insurance Company wants compe- 
tent newspaper man or insurance journalist to 
handle their agents’ periodical. 


“Agency Periodical” 
Eastern Underwriter Company 


86 Fulton Street 
New York 








Made Great Success 
Developing Mexico 


UNIQUE CAREER OF F. W. GREEN 





Has Been Fifty Years in Active Serv- 
ice; Still Manager of Mexico For 
Canadian Company 





Half a century actively engaged in the 
life insurance business, the past twenty 
vears of which have been as manager 
for Mexico, with residence in Mexico 
City during the many political upheavals 
that have occurred in those years, is a 
most sketchy outline of the interesting 
and exciting life insurance career of F. 
W. Green, who represents the Con- 
federation Life Association of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Mr. Green started his business career 
as a junior clerk in the head office of 
the company in 1875. He went through 
practically all departments of the or- 
ganization and then went into the field 
as manager of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. His success caused the company 
to add New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland to his terri- 
tory, which became the “Maritime 
Provinces Branch,” with headquarters 
in Halifax. 

It was in 1902, during a very pros- 
perous period in Mexico that the com 
pany decided to open up that territory, 
and Mr. Green was picked to go to 
Mexico City as manager. The experi- 
ence of the company was so satisfactory 
that it decided to develop Guatemala and 
Salvador in 1913. 

One of the remarkable features of Mr. 
Green’s experience as a manager is that 
through all the political vicissitudes of 
those countries, the business of the com- 
pany continued to expand and he went 
on with development work regardless of 
political disturbances. 

Mr. Green, who is a native of London, 
Fngland, his family coming to Canada 
in 1870, holds various positions of promi- 
nence in the British Colony of Mexico 
City. He is a Vestryman of Christ 
Church Cathedral; Chairman British 
War Memorial Committee; Chairman 
Auditing Committee, British Society; 
Chairman Auditing Committee, Ameri- 
can Club; member Executive Board, Old 
Timers’ Association of Mexico—Amer- 
icans and Britishers; Honorary Secre- 
tary in Mexico, Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute, London, England. 

He is a member of the British and 
American Clubs in Mexico City, the 
Country Club and the British Boating 
Club. He plays golf for exercise and 
finds mental relaxation and recreation in 
the reading of good books and mag- 
azines. 


TO LIBERALIZE PRACTICE 





Will Extend Term Conversion Period; 
Married Women May Name Hus- 
bands as Beneficiary 
The Maryland Life of Baltimore has 
decided to liberalize its practice in the 
following particulars: It will extend the 
period during which term policies run- 
ning for ten years or more can be con- 
verted from 5 to 7 years for ages of 
issue under 50. For ages 50 and over 

the 5-year period to be retained. 

The company will also allow married 
female risks to name the husband as 
beneficiary in policies of insurance on 
their lives, provided the husband carry 
not less than an equal amount of insur- 
ance on his own life in favor of the 
wife as beneficiary, or provided said 
husband is uninsurable. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Competition Met 
In Selling Women 


NEED SPECIAL PROPOSITIONS 





Building and Loan Investments Have 
Become Strong Factor With Wom- 
en In Past Couple of Years 





Life insurance salesmen in selling to 
women find that they are in competition 
with building and loan associations. 
This subject was discussed in a recent 
meeting of the women agents of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life when Miss 
Alberta Allen, of St. Louis, one of the 
successful women agents of that com- 
pany said: 

“It is only within the past two or three 
years that I have noticed this building 
and loan competition. To counteract it, 
I always stress our Total and Permanent 
Disability provision. A number of wom- 
en to whom | try to sell policies on 
which the deposits amount to $25 a 
month have, | find, been putting $50 a 
month into a building and loan proposi- 
tion, sometimes even $00 a month. That 
has taught me a lesson. Now we usually 
submit to a woman a proposition that 
will cost $000, and then come down to 
$300 if we must. But | always stress 
the total and permanent disability pro- 
vision, by saying, if you put $50 a month 
into your Building and Loan for one 
year and your health fails, you have 
only what you have put into the Build- 
ing and Loan. If you had been paying 
into the Massachusetts Mutual for one 
month or two months or one year, and 
your health fails so that you become 
totally and permanently disabled, your 
deposits cease, and you get $50 or $100 
a month as long as you live, and then 
your contract will mature just the same 
as though you had been paying for it. 

“I always stress that point, showing 
them that we can continue to take care 
of ourselves and continue to earn as 
long as we have our health, but that if 
we become disabled, then it is up to 
someone else to do ior us that which we 
should have done for ourselves by mak- 
ing a contract to take care of us in case 
of disability.” 

Use of Deferred Annuity 

Another way of meeting this kind of 
competition was presented by Miss 
Louise Hall of Boston, who said in de- 
scribing her method: 

“Let us take the case of a woman, age 
45, who wishes to provide an income of 
$1,200 a year beginning at age 65. If she 
invests in the shares of a building and 
loan association, or a co-operative bank, 
she must accumulate $24,000 to yield her 
$1,200, if invested at 5%. This is a pos- 
sible but not a guaranteed income; there 
is, of course, no way of telling what rate 
of interest money will earn twenty years 
from now. Now if she buys a deferred 
annuity, she makes an annual deposit of 
$556.30, and at the end of twenty years, 
having paid the company $11,126, she is 
assured “a a guaranteed income of $1,200 
as long as she lives. In addition to this 
she will receive, if our present dividend 
schedule and interest rate of 434% are 
maintained, $3,795.20 in accumulated divi- 
dends if she has left them with the com- 
pany. For an annual deposit of $40.90 


additional the disability and disability 
annuity benefits may be included in her 
policy. If she prefers to receive her 
money in one sum at age.65, the com- 
pany will pay her $13,510, together with 
her accumulated dividends and interest 
thereon, which, as I have said, amount 
to $3,795.20 in cold cash, or a total of 
$17,305.20. The average woman, how- 
ever, is not looking for principal but for 
income—a guaranteed income. That is 
where we “have the drop” on the sales- 
men of other investments, for we alone 
can make a definite guarantee. 

“I say to a woman who is considering 
a bond investment that if she is looking 
for a present day investment she can do 
better, year by year, by buying a good 
5% or 6% bond. But 1 say to her, you 
do not need an investment today. You 
do not need any more money than you 
now have, for you are earning more than 
cnough for present subsistence. Your 
problem is to secure as big an income as 
you can in your later years, when you no 
longer have your youth and health and 
job. For a definite investment of half 
what you would put into bonds, you are 
guaranteed an income to retire on.’ 

Regarding the use of options, Miss 
Hall said: 

“If at sixty you are in splendid health 
and you think you are going to live a 
long time, but you would like some cash 
at sixty, in place of taking the cash value 
of $15,100 at sixty, you could have $10,- 
400 in cash at sixty; then if you are liv- 
ing at seventy, you would then have $100 
a month every month from that time on. 
I always tell everybody that that is one 
of the options in the contract and it goes 
over well. If she has permitted her 
dividends to remain, she has $14,000 or 
$15,000 in cash at age sixty, and still at 
age seventy she has $100 a month every 
month. In other words, she can take 
the commuted value of the stipulated 
payments in cash and then at the end of 
the stipulated period begin once more to 
receive the full income.” 





AN IMPORTANT ITEM 








McCrory Stores List $132,481 As Cash 


Value of Their Life Insurance 


There has just been published the 
financial statement for 1923 of the Mc- 
Crory Stores, one of the five leading 
chain stores of America. Among their 
list of current assets appear these items: 
Merchandise and supplies, at 

cost or market, whichever 


IS TWEE ec na cccn weds ccoens $4,775,274.41 
Due from officers and em- 

PUOVEES se ccswececcmcasees 39,827.21 
Accounts receivable, less re- 

SORWES: ce Sond ek eewcd owes 83,859.72 


Cash surrender value of life 
insurance policies ........ 


132,481.36 
Cash in banks and on hand.. 


530,777.04 
$5,562,219.74 


NEW AGENT MAKES RECORD 


Griswold Wilson of the Cleveland 
agency of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, is making a remarkable record 
for a new agent. He entered the busi- 
ness only about a year ago and has al- 
ready written more than $800,000. Dur- 
ing January he paid for $140,000. 











beginning April 1. 
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SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


85,000 checks for Special Deferred Dividends, 
in addition to regular dividends, to be delivered 
to policyholders by salesmen in dividend year 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, Pres. 














for superior 

service on 
Substandard 

and Surplus lines 
of Life Insurance— 


the 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Liberal first commissions; 
guaranteed non-forfeitable 
renewals, in Branch Office 
territory. 


Expert Sales Assistance. 


also 
Accident 
and Group 








Havana in 1925 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office—St. Louis M. E. Singleton, Pres. 
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Ned Wayburn Tells 
Why He Took $100,000 


JOHN J. KEMP PLACED THE LINE 








Famous “Follies” Director Started 
“Studios” That Became Big Enter- 
prise Needing Protection 

New Wayburn, 
directors in the 
the director of the 


one of the greatest 
world, famous as 


Ziegfeld “Follies” 


stage 


and innumerable musical successes of 
the past dozen years or more, has just 
taken $100,000 life insurance through 
John J. Kemp, of Acolian Hall, New 
York, the specialist in insurance for 
theatrical people The insurance 1s 
chiefly for the protection ol the “Ned 
Wavburn Studios of Stage Dancing” at 
1841 Broadway, New York, an_ enter- 
prise which has reached enormous pro 
portion during the past two years, and 


now has more than 1,000 pupils. 


Mr. Wayburn was asked by THE 
Eastern Unperwriter his reasons for 
taking the $100,000 insurance. “I will 
take you through the studios and you 
can see for yourself,” he said. Room 
aiter room was visited. Some were small 
rooms where private lessons were being 
given. In others there were classes in 
the different types of dancing, all the 


way from beginners to the finishing 1n 
struction given to groups in which were 
numbered some of the prominent pro- 
fessionals on Broadway. : 
“You would have to know something 
of the theatrical business to realize the 


significance of this undertaking,” said 
Mr. Wayburn. “Under the old condi 
tions, a director was given four weeks 


in which to train a chorus for a musical 


comedy. It is impossible to get results 
to meet present day demands in that 
time. With this training school a man- 


ager can telephone the school and at 
once get one hundred or more dancers, 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamen 
tals and ready to go into reliearsal for 
the show. While I am still director tor 
the Ziegfeld “Follies,” this school has 
become the biggest thing in my life. 
It is so big that it must go on in case 
anything happens to me. I wanted to 
have the studios adequately protected 
financially to continue the work in such 
an event.” 


Mr. Wayburn’s studios are not con- 
fined entirely to instructing for the 
stage. Included in the classes are many 


young women of social prominence who 
take the courses for their general bene- 
fit. In the same group would be Broad- 
way stars and headliners who are at the 
peak of the profession who adopt this 
method of keeping in the pink of con- 
dition. 

Mr. Wayburn frankly told Tue Easr- 
ERN UNDERWRITER that Mr. Kemp's life 
insurance program had solved one of 
the problems in connection with his en- 
terprise. 


This Policy Draws Dividend of 
118% of Its Annual Premium 


Apropos of dividend payments that ex- 
ceed the premium, an instance of which 
was recorded in THe Eastern UNper- 
WRITER recently, James F. Whitney, gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Benefit Life 
at Nashua, N. H., calls the attention of 
this paper to an instance of the dividend 
amounting to 118% of the premium. 
This is a policy on the life of one of 
Mr. Whitney’s clients which was issued 
in 1861. The annual premium is $32.40 
and the dividend last year on this policy 
was $38.35, making an excess of annual 
dividend over annual premium that year 
of $5.95, or 118%. 

The holder of this policy is George 
K. Montgomery, treasurer of the Rut- 
land Trust Co., Rutland, Vt. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was sixteen years old when the 
policy was issued for $2,000. 

Mr. Whitney calls attention also to 
several other Mutual Benefit policies 
that have been in force for a good many 
years on which the dividend return ex- 
ceeded the premium, in the case of a 
policy issued in 1866, the premium is 
$94 and the dividend last year was 


$101.93. 





Will Carry His Own Insurance 


When a man argues that he will carry 
his own insurance, ask him to write 
down the annual premium per thousand 
at his age on the plan suggested and 
divide this into $1,000, says The Pru- 
dential. He will then find that he will 
be a comparatively old man by the time 
he has laid by this amount. Of course, 
thére is the uncertainty that he will live 
that long. He may say that he will get 
interest—well, so does the company. If 
it wasn’t for interest, we could not pay 
such enormous amounts in the majority 
of cases for the proportionately small 
sum of premiums deposited. The com- 
pany’s interest earnings contribute also 
to the dividends returned to policyhold- 
ers. 

Qur average whole-life rate for ages 
25, 30 and 35 is $21.06. If a man were to 
attempt to accumulate $1,000 through the 
saving of this amount, it would take a 
trifle over twenty-eight years if 314 per 
cent. compound interest was allowed. 

The following table will show you 
at five-year periods the number of 
whole-life annual premiums it is neces- 
sary to deposit to accumulate $1,000 at 
3Y% per cent. compound interest. It also 
gives the number of people in every 
thousand who are dying in the periods 
mentioned: 


Number of An- 

nual Deposits Number Dying 
Required to in Each Thou 
Accumulate — sand During 

$1,000 at 3%% Years Requires 


Age Premium Compound Int. for Deposits 
20 ~—«- $16.31 32.6 m4 
2 18.28 30.4 280 
3) 20.80 2.1 290 
35 24.09 25.5 302 
40 28.44 22.8 317 
45 34.30 20.0 335 


Where is the strength of the argument 
of some people who prefer to carry their 
own insurance by placing the amount 
of their premium in a bank each year? 
Where is the guarantee to the man who 
says “I don’t expect to die for a long, 
long time,” when experience shows that 
the majority pass away before they have 
lived out their expectation of years? 


ATLANTIC IN MARYLAND 

Clayton Demarest, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Maryland, of 
the Atlantic Life, which is beginning 
business in that state. He was formerly 
with the Metropolitan Life. Mr. Dem- 
arest is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, class of 1918, and was 
inspector in the plant engineer’s depart- 
ment of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company. 





| interview. 

















HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received 
the year 1923 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 


during 
$7,686,855 


Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,5@7 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,216 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 

















service contained in your letter.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


This letter was made possible by a Direct Mail 
System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains ( 
Agency contact with him—and a Service Bureau 
which sends adequate soliciting information about 
such policyholders to the resident agent. 


sompany and 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close 
harmony is evidenced by the letter above. Timely 
cooperation turned a small courtesy into a 


real 


c 


‘For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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‘tributing to charities. 
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How Insurance May ° 
Be Used In Charities 


OVERCOMES ANNUAL DEFICITS 








Experience Shows Need for Compulsory 
or Semi-Compulsory Contributions; 
Association Book Out 





Life insurance and charities is the 
subject of the latest of the series of 
brochures issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and com- 
piled by Everett M. Ensign, executive 
secretary of the association, in connec- 
tion with the “Common Interest” meet- 
ings that have been a feature of Presi- 
dent Graham C. Wells’ administration. 
Mr. Ensign points out in an introduc- 
tory article in the book, that the an- 
nual deficits which generally are to be 
expected in all charitable institutions 
under present systems of voluntary sup- 
port shows the necessity of compulsory 
or semi-compulsory methods of con- 
Unless there is 
some compulsory or semi-compulsory 
form of contributing to charities and al- 
lied organizations, they are likely to suf- 
fer unfortunate consequences. 

It was in recognition of this fact that 
community funds and community chests 
have been organized all over the coun 
try, Mr. Ensign says. There are now 
170 ciites using some form of commun- 
ity fund. In one year 125 of these com 
munity funds raised a total of $38,342,- 
000 to carry on the work of more than 
2,500 voluntary charitable agencies. This 
reflects the general popular interest in 
charities. 

Taking the records of 62 community 
funds which in 1923 contributed $29, 
(00,000 to charities, 37.9% was given by 
4,065 persons who contributed $1,000 or 
more each and this group represents 
fewer than three-tenths of 1% of the 
1,549,000 persons who gave from $1 up 
wards. It is clear then, Mr. [tnsign 
points out, that there are at least 4,000 
persons in about 60 cities who would be 
particularly interested in the service 
that could be rendered by life insur- 
ance used in its bequest capacities in 
connection with supporting their con- 
tributions to these community funds. 

Charles J. Rockwell, director of the 
division of life insurance salesmanship, 
University of Pittsburgh, shows in an 
article in the book the many advantages 
of life insurance bequests over other 
methods. Other articles are by George 
Woodbridge, special agent at Eg of 
the Iquitable Society; John M. Fergu- 
son, Pacific Mutuc ul, Los g ihn les; 
Franklin W. Ganse, Columbian National 
Life, Boston; E. Paul Huttinger, legal 
department, Penn Mutual Life; C. H. 
furr, general agent at Norfolk, Va., 
lrovident Mutual; J. G. Sigmund, vice- 
president, Cedar Rapids Life, and W. 
Gray Harris, general agent at Worces- 
ter, Union Central Life. 





LAWS OF 1923 





Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
Issues Annual Volume; New York 
Had Most New Laws 
Ixcepting for the year 1915, the 
volume of new and amended laws in the 
United States affecting life insurance last 
year fell to the lowest point of any odd 
number year. Bound volumes of “Life 
Insurance Laws of 1923” have been 
mailed to the members of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
volume consists of 110 pages. New York 
has the most new laws for 1923, number- 
ing seventeen; Massachusetts came next 

with ten; California was third. 


A. O. SWINK’S SUCCESS 

The first three months of 1924, com- 
pared with a similar period in previous 
years, proved to be the best in the his- 
tory of the Virginia agency of the At- 
lantic Life of which A. O. Swink is man- 
ager. The agency did itself proud in 
March paying for $1,032,637 and out- 
stripping the record production of $1,- 
303,810 achieved in March, 1920. 











A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy-- 

three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 

. Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 

testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 

Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable record for service and the low net 

cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 
to any real worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEBAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 




















MADE MANAGERS AT BUFFALO eifiater entered the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. After graduation he remained in 
the Navy for eleven years. Mr. Searles 
is also a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is a naval 
architect and marine engineer. He also 
agers at Buffalo, N. Y., Howard W. holds a degree from the Harvard 
Smith and Thomas M. Searles. Mr. School of Business Administration. He 
Smith has been cashier at the Buffalo has been associated with his father in 
office for the past ten years and was Memphis since 1920. 

during that time active in assisting the 
late Mr. Tracy in the development of 
the agency and he carried on the work C. Delano Ames, former agency 
during Mr. Tracy’s long illness. He has special in the Baltimore branch of the 
been connected with the Aetna since he Missouri State Life, has been made as- 
was twenty, first at Rochester. Mr. — sistant branch manager. He entered life 
Smith is active in civic affairs in Buf- insurance as an agent with the New 
falo is a member of the Chamber of | England Mutual in 1921, and was associ- 
Commerce and several clubs. ated with the Metropolitan Life as as- 

Mr. Searles comes from Memphis, — sistant to Manager J. K. Voshell. 

Tenn., where he was assistant manager —- — 

for the Aetna under his father. He was The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
graduated as an electrical engineer from Canada will apply at the next session of 
the Mississippi A. & M. College and Parliament for an act of incorporation. 





H. W. Smith and T. M. Searles Take 
Charge of Up-State Office for Aetna 
Life Companies 
The Aetna Life has appointed as man- 


Cc. D. AMES’ NEW POSITION 








SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 


SAFETY Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
investments. 

SERVICE Provided by an efficient and progressive 
organization. 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 


Founded 1867 Home Office: 


Des Moines 





Insurance in sheen Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 








| Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 
The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 








gage or other debts. 














tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mr 

















Hintzpeter Writes 
Million In March 


CHICAGO MAN’S FINE RECORD 





Volume Made Up of Eighty-five Appli- 
cations; Premiums Reached $39,841 
Stresses Human Side 





Herman G. Hintzpeter, who is as- 
sociate manager of the Darby A. Day 
agency of the Mutual Life in Chicago, 
paid tor $1,000,000 of business in March. 
He did not do this through merely writ- 
ing a single large policy or two but the 
volume was made up of eighty-five ap- 
plications. Total premiums amounted to 
$39,841. It was all straight insurance 
as the Mutual Life does not write group. 

A list of the number and size of the 
policies follows: 


1—$150,000 6—$20,000 
1— 100,000 4— 15,000 
I— 52,000 11— 10,000 
2— 50,000 2— 7,000 
5— 25,000 22— 5,000 


The remainder oi the one million was 
writtten in $3,000, $2,000 and _ $1,000 
policies. 

Mr. Hintzpeter is still in his forties, 
and is one of the most consistent and 
persistent producers in America. He 
started with the production of $128,000 
in his first year and the humanitarian 
side of life insurance has always im- 
pressed him very much. 


EQUITABLE OF ‘IOWA CHANGES 





Names Four New General Agents; F. 
W. Lindow at Toledo, E. J. Mc- 
Michael at Lynchburg; Other 
Changes 
Four new general agents and two pro- 
motions have been announced by the 
Equitable Life of lowa. F. W. 
has been appointed general agent at 
Toledo to be associated with G. W. 
Farley. Mr. Lindow has had ten years’ 
experience as solicitor in Toledo for the 
Union Central and has had an excellent 

record with that company. 

Kk. J. McMichael, formerly of Canton, 
Ga., has been appointed general agent at 
Lynchburg, Va. Mr. McMichael was 
personal risk inspector and adjuster for 
the Jefferson Standard Life for two 
years, but has recently been engaged in 
the selling branch of that company 
where he had several years’ experience 
previously. He desired to enter gen- 
eral agency work and chose the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa as the company with 
whom to affiliate. 

Orrin L. Edwards and Samuel M. 
Snell are new general agents for Henne- 
pin County, Minn., which includes the 
city of Minneapolis. Mr. Edwards and 
Mr. Snell have been associated with the 
Equitable Life of New York in Minne- 
apolis for more than twelve years, Mr. 
Edwards being president of the Minne- 
apolis Underwriters’ Association three 
years Be 

N. Day, associate general agent un- 
der st Boyd & ‘Townsend general 
agency at Kokomo, has moved from La- 
fayette to Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
will take charge of that territory. Mr. 
Day has made an enviable record with 
the company both at Kokomo and re- 
cently at Lafayette. 

George J. Brown, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Day at Lafayette since 
graduating from Purdue University in 
1922, will have charge of the Lafayette 
territory and become a district agent. 
He has been one of the most successful 
of the younger agents connected with 
the Equitable Life of Iowa. 


Lindow 


The Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., agency 
of the Mutual Life at Washington, D. 
C., has gained fourth place among the 
company’s agencies in paid-for  busi- 
ness so far this year. Mr. Morgan is 
making extensive additions to his sales 
organization and reports conditions for 
writing business in Washngton to be 
excellent. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


| Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
| Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















The Maryland As- 
Monthly surance suggests the 
Income iollowing reasons for 
Reasons monthly income in 
surance as against 

other torms: ; 
1. A man’s income looks big to him 
because of the high tension ol all life, 
and the uncertainty of the future, and 


when he is brought to face, to a 
reduced income, he at once realizes the 
urgent necessity, Now, In the event of his 
premature death, o} providing tor that 
regular, monthly stipend, which the 
wife has become accustomed to receiv- 
ing. : 

2. The Monthly Income plan otf set- 
tlement is Life Insurance on a business- 
like basis, affording protection in a way 
best adapted to the needs of his bene- 
ficiaries or hjs own old age. 

3. The danger that the proceeds of 
Life Insurance will be invested unwisely 
or unluckily, is avoided, since lie can 
make provision, during his own life- 
time that at his death, the insurance 1s 


ace 


payable not in a lump sum, but in 
monthly installments for lite. 
4. He gets a clearer idea of how 


much Life Insurance he really needs: He 
can definitely figure $50.00 per month, or 


$100.00 per month for 20 years, or 
longer, but not $5,000 in a lump sum, 
because of the many ways by which 


the lump sum settlement might be dis- 
sipated and. lost Ile theretore comes 
nearer buying his actual needed protec- 
tion. 


5. lt leaves luis sole resources in 
trust, which are secure and assures the 
yreatest benefit 


6. It is a splendid plan of giving a 
dowry to a daughter, or tor making 
provision for an invalid child or near 


relative, those crippled or mentally de- 


fective or otherwise impaired and un- 
able to earn a living. 

7. When a man buys a Monthly In- 
come policy he its insuring against 


woman's mistakes. 

Men see women's lack oft wisdom 
every day and yet will leave their 
wives and daughters lump sum Life In- 
surance, knowing that they are totally 
unfamiliar with its care or management. 
An allowance is the best thing for a 
wife. It certainly must be the only thing 
ior a widow since she is more helpless 
than a wite. 

A woman can do a great deal with a 
regular monthly income, but she is cer- 
tain to be almost helpless with a fortune 
in a lump sum. 

A Monthly Income policy insures the 
Lite Insurance policy. 

* * * 


Lapsed policies are 

Lapses leaks in your pocket- 

Are book, says the 

Losses \merican Life. You 

have spent valuable 

time in getting those policies on the 

books and you should use every effort 

to piug the leak. There are only a 

jew possible reasons for lapse. Let us 

see how plausible they are when set 
down in cold type: 

1 have decided that | do not need this 


Msurance. 

Perhaps you are right, BUT has it ever 
occurred to you that the man who really 
needs Life Insurance cannot get it? Life 
Insurance is not bought when it is needed; 
it is too late then. 

1 find it very difficult to meet the pre- 
miums as they come due on this policy. 

That being true, how much more difh- 
cult it will be for your dependent ones to 
meet necessary living expenses if you 
should be taken away without having pro 
vided this protection for them. 

The premium on this policy comes due 
at the wrong time of the year. 

Your Company will be very glad to 


change the due date of your premium to 
the time of the year which best suits your 
convenience. 

I am dissatisfied with the policy. 

Your Company issues every usual plan 
and form of policy and will be glad to 
make any reasonable change you desire. 

I am dissatisfied with the Company. 

You cannot deny that the Company will 
carry out the terms of your policy con- 
tract. If you feel that you have a griev- 
ance it is probably due to a misunderstand- 
ing which the Company could satisfactorily 
explain if given the opportunity. Al any 
rate you are the loser and not the Company 
if you forfeit your protection. 

A little personal attention at the right 
time will generally prevent the lapsing of 
a policy and the consequent loss to all 
concerned. 


* * &* 
In discussing the 
Confidence gentle art of “clos- 
Helps to Meet ing” The Prudential 
Objections says that assuming 
that the right prep- 


iration has been made and all available 
particulars secured as to the prospect’s 
probable income, his standing, encum- 
brances, etc., study should be given to 
the kind of policy and the amount that 
will fill his needs. Because a friend of 


his carries a twenty-year endowment 
and he rather likes the policy and men 
tions it is no reason why you should 


agree with him in this respect, unless, 
after learning the facts, that plan seems 
best under the circumstances. This 
point should never be lost sight of for 
a moment; every man has a_ logical 
need of life insurance and there is a 
particular policy or policies to fill this 
need. While there is a logical need of 
life insurance in the case of every man, 
he buvs life insurance because he is con 
vinced there is a logical reason why he 
should do so. The sale is made immedi- 
ately you gain the confidence of your 
prospect and array your facts in such a 
manner as to make him see the logic 
of taking a step that will give him a 
genuine sense of security. 

If you become discouraged in the in- 
terview, the prospect is as likely to be 
conscious of your premonition of failure 
as you are. On the other hand, ques- 
tions which are asked from an appar- 
ently disinterested standpoint may have 
behind them a different purpose from 
that you imagine: Perhaps your pros- 
pect may be trying you out, to. test 
vour knowledge and ability. 

The salesman who thinks of nothing 
but success and carries an air of assur- 
ance is bound to win the respect of the 
prospect who may try to turn him 
down. This attempted turndown may 
be permanent or temporary, according 
to the caliber and the mental attitude of 
the agent. There have been occasions 
within your own experience on which 
you have at first declined to purchase 
an article, but were influenced in the 
end to buy it because the manner of the 


salesman and the apparent logic of his 
arguments in favor of the article 
pleased you. 

The prospect may advance objec- 


tions, but if he were not interested, he 
would tell you so frankly. Therefore, 
objections should be looked upon as a 
hopeful sign, and if your knowledge of 
life insurance is thorough and you 
know something of human nature, you 
can meet his objections with effective 
answers. 


JOINS WEST COAST LIFE 
J. N. Flowerman, who has been for 


several years past assistant manager of 
the San Francisco office of the Equit- 
able Society of New York, has joined 
the West Coast Life as agency director 
for San Francisco county. 


“What is the re- 


What serve?” This is per- 
is the haps the most com- 
Reserve? mon question put to 


a life insurance sales- 
man by a layman interested in life in- 
surance. It seems to be a question with 
which inexperienced salesmen have dif- 
ficulty. Judging from inquiries, the 
“reserve” is puzzling to a good many 
people, comments the Mutual Life. 

\ clear writer of authority upon in- 
surance defines the life insurance re 
serve as follows: “The reserve includes 
all funds in life insurance devoted to the 
payment of policy claims—that is, the 
net premium receipts and the interest 
earned on those receipts to the extent of 
the assumed rate”’—three or three and 
one-half or four per cent, whichever it 
may be. All other cash receipts in the 
case of a mutual life insurance company 

interest earnings in excess of the as- 
sumed basis rate and savings from mor 
tality (reserves unneeded, because the 
deaths were fewer in a year than as 
sumed under the mortality table)—are 
expended for expenses, placed in surplus 
or paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
as dividends. 

A life insurance reserve is a legal re 
serve because the laws of various states 
prescribe maximum rate of interest to be 
assumed and the mortality table to be 
used in computing the reserve. Each 
company sets aside on each policy ac- 
count a reserve under the terms of the 
law, and, therefore, the reserve is a legal 
reserve. 


— 
When Your 
Prospect 
Says, “Yes” 








QU get the thrill of 

Success when your pros- 
pect says “Yes.” Your talk 
has made him want what you 
have to offer and it is good to 
know that you have suc- 
ceeded, but what else is in it 
for you? That’s where your 
agency contract comes in. 


We lhave good openings ia 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
KENTUCKY, ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA and MICHIGAN, 
with contracts direct with the 
company for men who want 
more than a thrill for the 
work they do. 


Address in confidence, 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. HUNT, President 





Home Off:ces Cleveland, Ohio | 
_ coal 














FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 








DINNER TO T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President T. Louis Hansen of 
the Guradian Life Insurance Company 
ol American was the guest-of-honor 
at a dinner given by the _ Philadel- 
phia Agency staff at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel last night in observance of 
the 64th anniversary of the company. 
Guardian Life began business in New 
York City on April 10th, 1860. Manager 
Serlet acted as toastmaster. Charles 
Grakelow, Municipal Director of the 
Department of Public Welfare, and E, 
J. Cattell, the spell-binder of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, spoke. 


TO DEVELOP OKLAHOMA 

The George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., has entered Okla- 
homa and has appointed Lawrence B. 
Ross, son of Judge Leslie B. Ross, as 
general agent for the state. He will be 
located at Oklahoma City. Mr. Ross has 
had considerable life insurance experi- 
ence, 








Are You Big Enough | 


to consider an attractive manager’s | 
contract for Boston, Massachu- 
setts? 
An Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a reputation for square 
dealing and real co-operation with 
its agency force has a splendid 
opening for a man who is energetic, 
level headed, ambitious and capa- 
ble of handling and inspiring other 
agents. 
If you are the right man, a Home 
Office official will conduct all nego- 
tiations in a strictly confidential 
manner. 
Address Agency Department, 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter. 

















Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 





Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 























to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing, 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 
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Developing Single 
Source of Prospects 
HOW AGENT PERFECTED PLAN 








One Central Source For Large Yearly 
Volume Used by Many Successful 
Life Underwriters 





One of the most amazing features in 
insurance salesmanship to many agents 
new to the business is the volume of 
production that some successful life 
underwriters get from one. central 
source. It seems as though these people 
write a large substantial amount, year 
after year, almost entirely from one 
contract, and this is so in a large num- 
ber of instances. In contrast to this 
the new agent often wanders about in 
sore need of good live leads, making 
long jumps between calls and wasting 
2 great deal of time and effort. 

An illustration of how successful the 
single source plan can be and how it is 
developed, may be shown by telling 
the experience of G. J- Beihoff, of the 
F. S. Doremus agency of the Guardian 
Life. Mr. Beihoff entered the life in- 
surance business about six years ago. 
He says that he found the greatest 
difficulty in getting enough leads to 
ikeep his time occupied. One day he met 
by chance a well-known physician, a 
specialist in a maternity hospital, whom 
he solicited for insurance. The cir- 
cumstances and surroundings suggested 
to Mr. Beihoff a continuous source of 
prospects. It was to follow-up each 
maternity case in the hospital with a 
suggestion for life insurance. He out- 
lined the project to the doctor who felt 
that it was in keeping with the dignity 
of his position and as part of the plan 
he introduced Mr. Biehoff to the head 
nurse. He also met the different doctors 
who practiced regularly there. Through 
this source he was able to get the name 
and address of the mother and about a 
week after the mother left the hos- 
pital, Mr. Biehoff called and introduced 
himself as a friend of the doctor who 
brought the child into the world. Plac- 
ing insurance on different members of 
the family was a comparatively easy 
task after that favorable contact. Mr. 
Biehoff makes it a practice to follow 
up each family rather closely, and a 
considerable volume of business results 
from such leads. 

In a comparatively short time Mr. 
Biehoff wrote a half-a-million insurance 
on over 200 cases, all from the hospital 
source. He says that he has never heard 
of such an easy source of business and 
he says that it has given him an in- 
exhaustible source of new prospects. 





CANADIAN COMPANY FAILS 


The Northwestern Life of Canada, a 
new company which started with a fan- 
fare of advertising featuring the state- 
ment “free from entangling alliances” 
meaning that neither the officers nor 
agents were members of the Canadian 
Life Underwriters’ Association, has 
failed rather ignominiously. Read in 
the light of events, the company’s ad- 
vertising has quite a different connota- 
tion. 





AGE LIMITS IN POLICIES 





They Refer in Contracts to Coverage 
and Are Not a Limitation on 
Benefit Periods 


The Pacific Mutual Life cites the fol- 
lowing standard provision in accident 
and health policies concerning which 
there is frequently misunderstanding: 

“The insurance under this policy 
shall not cover any person under the 
age of eighteen nor over the age 
of sixty years. * * * ” 

The age limits inserted in the pro- 
vision depend, of course, upon the form 
of policy, as different kinds of policies 
have different age limits. The rest of 
the wording, however, is prescribed by 
law, being a part of the so-called 
Standard Provisions Law which governs 
the provisions of Accident and Sickness 
Policies. If the age limit provision is 
inserted in the policy it must be inserted 
in the exact wording shown. 

The question is sometimes asked, as 
respects policies providing for the pay- 
ment of indemnity for an_ unlimited 
period, whether the age limit shown 
terminates the payment of benefits 
when the policyholder reaches that age. 
The answer is “No.” The terminating 
age limit refers only to the “coverage” 
of the policy. It does not refer to the 
payment of benefits conditioned upon 
the happening of something which oc- 
curred while the coverage of the policy 
was in force. 

Under the Non-Cancellable Income 
Policy, for instance, the insurance ter- 
minates upon the insured reaching his 
sixty-first birthday. If he is injured or 
taken sick after that time there is no 
coverage under the policy and no in- 
demnity is payable. Should he be taken 
sick or injured while he is, say fifty-five 
vears of age, and become entitled to 
henefits, these benefits will be paid as 
long as disability lasts, regardless of 
the fact that the policy terminated as 
to subsequent happenings when the 
policyholder reached the age of sixty- 
one. The terminating age has no effect 
whatever upon the payment of indemnity 
for disability commencing while the 
policy is in force. 


LOWER AGES ON FEMALES 

In discussing its announcement of a 
lower age limit on females spells op- 
portunity for enterprising agents, the 
Missouri State Life savs: 

“The parents of girls between the ages 
of ten and fourteen are interested in a 
plan of saving for them rather than in 
straight life insurance protection. The 
ten. fifteen, and twenty-vear endowment 
policies combine protection with savings 
in an attractive manner. Endowments 
of this class may be used to furnish the 
money for a daughter’s education.” 


BECOMES ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


Leslie J. Cooper, who has been con- 
nected with the actuarial department of 
the Pacific Mutual Life since 1911, has 
heen appointed assistant actuary to suc- 
ceed Claude A. Wayne, who has re- 
signed to become associated with an in- 
vestment house in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Cooper is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California. 




















Insurance Record, 1 923 


New Insurance $ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 


61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force... 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





























INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 





Ds is cccdduccdcndadcatudcddancdsenaducdacdececacaudnanccaseddeteuscacaqcatanes $36,916,613.75 
I svc ck cdnpaccccccncceconcdccectadcsndeccudendaencedacwetsssedsanes sees 32,373,207.24 
Capital and Surplus.......... ane geavnuas ..  4,543,406.51 
soos cnanceccaqucnnscunasncuadeseés .. 255,168,568.00 
Payments to Policyholders 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 32,747,895.35 


JOHN G. WALKER. President 
































PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 








—— 




















MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 





Sener caesar — 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magm- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 





derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation office and place of business 8 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





STATE INSURANCE TAXES 

If the insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
had never done anything else its in- 
vestigation of the burdensome state in- 
urance tax situation, where tax upon 
tax multiplies itself in a manner totally 
inexplicable, justifies its existence. In 
1922. insurance departments collected 
about $30,000,000 in licenses, taxes and 
fees and while doing that the treasurers 
of the different states collected $16,- 
113,000. In other words, the total amount 
of money paid to the states was $44,- 
(000,000 

On the other hand, the expenses of 
the states were, as far as insurance com- 
panies are concerned, about $2,109,000. 
The report of the insurance advisory 
committee tells in detail exactly what 
these taxes are and makes recommenda- 
tions. A full report is printed in the 
fire insurance department of this paper. 

This insurance advisory committee is 
a decidedly representative body, as on it 
are H. A. Smith, chairman, National 
lire; H. G. B. Alexander, Continental 
Casualty; I*. Highlands Burns, Maryland 
Casualty; Haley Fiske, Metropolitan 
Life; Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton 
School of Finance; Charles M. Kerr, 
Karmers of York; James S. Kemper, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; J. B. 
Levison, Fireman’s Fund; C. A. Ludlum, 
Home; George D. Markham, W. H. 
Markham & Co.; D. R. McLennan, 
Marsh & MeLennan; KE. L. Watson, 
Providence Mutual Fire; L. R. Welch, 
Mitehburg Mutual Fire; John G. Wickser, 
Butfalo Insurance Co.; David Brown, 
Insurance Department, the Texas Co., 
New York; James L. Madden, manager, 
Insurance Department of the Chamber. 


COL. STODDARD AS SUPERIN 
TENDENT 

Col. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., is soon 
to retire as insurance superintendent of 
New York State, his successor having 
heen appointed. As head of the most 
important insurance department in the 
United States, Col. Stoddard was an im- 


portant figure from the beginning. Soon 
after taking office he demonstrated that 
he was in no sense of the word a rub- 
her stamp commissioner and none of 
his predecessors disclosed a more in- 
ventive mind. While having a lawyer’s 
devotion to precedent and tradition, in 
some of their aspects he was anything 
hut «a slave to either; in fact, he was 
author of innumerable innovations and 
a long string of decisions and newspaper 
interviews. The most important of these 
was probably his advent into the com- 
missions muddle resulting in the draw- 
ing up of the acquisition cost agreement 
by the casualty companies and_ their 
representatives. 

At the start Col. Stoddard was a de- 
partmental official of widespread popu- 
larity. His experience and contacts as 
a political leader made him know how 
to handle men and to make them like 
him; his war service brought him gen- 
eral respect; his personal integrity was 
of the highest; his good-natured willing- 
ness to speak to insurance organizations 
won for him wide popularity; his com- 
mon sense views were highly appre- 
ciated. 

However, when an insurance depart- 
ment chief makes a definite statement in 
a speech or an interview it frequently 
constitutes a ruling and as time went on 
and Colonel Stoddard continued to make 
innovations some of the underwriters 
and executives began to grow somewhat 
worried because they felt that despite 
the amiable personality of the superin- 
tendent, his acts were leading directly 
to an extension of the power of the 
state. It was not until the acquisition 
cost incident, however, that Col. Stod- 
dard began to lose some of his follow- 
ers, while a few of the department’s re- 
cent positions in legislative matters—Col. 
Stoddard’s attitude relative to various 
bills—caused the insurance men to split 
into factions—those who endorsed what- 
ever the superintendent did and those 
who feared he was usurping power. 

In the matter of acquisition cost the 
superintendent’s position was that as 
the companies had not been able to 
straighten out the commission mess it 
was up to him to bring them together 
and let them see if they could not settle 
it themselves. In the case of the jew- 
elers’ block extension of cover proposi- 
tion he felt that the stock companies 
were taking a narrow-minded position 
in opposing bills with multiple line fea- 
tures and that they were playing into 
the hands of unauthorized cover carriers. 

The superintendent has not always 
been victorious, but he will leave the de- 
partment regarded by the insurance 
fraternity as a good fighter, a man who 
was on the level and in some respects 
one of the best commissioners the state 
has vet had. 

THE FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 

lifty-two life insurance companies 
made increases in farm loans of $71,400,- 
000 in 1923 over loans made in 1922. The 
entire mortgage indebtedness on farms 
in the United States on January 1, 1920. 
was $7,857,700,000. A fair estimate of 
the farm mortgage indebtedness of the 
United States January 1, 1924, would be 
ten and a half billions. The total num- 
ber of farms in the United States Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, was 6,448,366. The total 
value for land and buildings was about 
sixty-seven billions, 
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The Human Side of Insurance 














H. H. ARMSTRONG 


Horatio H. Armstrong, who succeeds 
Samuel R. McBurney as head of the 
agency force, life, accident and group 
departments of the Travelers, was 
casualty manager for the company for 
Indiana when he was brought to the 
home office in 1908 as agency assistant. 
In 1911 he was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. He is widely 
known in the insurance business, es- 
pecially by field men. Mr. Armstrong 
was born in Kirkwood, Mo.; joined the 
Travelers as special agent of the liability 
department at St. Louis in 1905, and is 
held in high esteem by the Travelers 
organization. Mr. McBurney was born 
in Iowa; was a cashier for the Travelers 
at Omaha and from there was assigned 
to the St. Louis office of the company. 
At the time John IL. Way, now vice- 
president, was state agent at St. Louis 
and had jurisdiction over Missouri, Lowa, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and Texas. Mr. 
McBurney, after a_ brief return to 
Omaha, came back to St. Louis as as- 
sistant to “Mr. Way. In 1907 he was 
transferred to the home office as super- 
intendent of agencies. 

x ok 


Houghton Bulkeley, son of the late 
Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, and broth 
er of Major Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., 
may be nominated as a member. of the 
Hartford board of aldermen to succeed 
Norman C. Stevens, the insurance man 
who is the new mayor of Hartford. 








DICKENS ON INSURANCE 

At the Philadelphia Sales Con- 
gress recently, Dr. Griffin M. 
Lovelace, director of the School 
of Life Insurance, New York 
University, read an estimate of 
life insurance written by Charles 
Dickens, the British novelist. It 
follows: 

“No matter what may be the 
object of your solicitude—be in- 
sured—whether you are thinking 
of the maintenance of ‘your gen- 
eral health, or of comfort and 
competence in your old age, or of 
the interests of wife and children 
when you may be no more, or of 
a provision for your boy when he 
reaches mature age, or of the 
happy marriage and the wedding 
portion of your little daughter, 
one day to be, you-hope, a blush- 
ing bride, now a tiny, prattling 
fairy of two or three years— 
never mind the subject matter— 
be insured.” : 




















S. R. McBURNEY 


Frederick M. Hubbell, who organized 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, and Mrs. 
Hubbell recently celebrated their sixty- 
first wedding anniversary. Mr. Hubbell 
founded the Equitable Life of Iowa fifty- 
seven years ago, is the holder of policy 
No. 1 and at present is the oldest living 
policyholder of the company. With the 
founding of the company he became its 
first secretary, became a member of the 
Board of Trustees in 1868, was  presi- 
dent from 1888 to 1907, and since that 
time has served as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. Mr. Hubbell, now 
serving his fifty-eighth vear of official 
capacity with the company is in regular 
attendance at the meetings of the 
finance committee acting upon company 
investments. From the struggling be- 
ginning of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
to its present day prosperity, Mr. Hub- 
bell has kept a watchful vigil over this 
pioneer life insurance company of the 
West and the success of the company 
has been due very largely to his inter- 
est and direction. 

* * Ok 

William M. Houze, veneral agent at 
Albany, N. Y., for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, was so earnest about 
getting into the life insurance business 
as a boy that, soon after leaving school 
he quit an $18 a week job to go with 
State Agent FE. KE. Flickinger at Indian- 
apolis, as office boy at $5 a week. He 
covered every position in the Indiana 
agency of the company and in 1912 was 
made traveling auditor. His valuable 
training and natural ability won for him 
in 1918 the general agency at Albany. 

* * ok 

George S. Tarbell, representative of 
the Fidelity & Deposit at Ithaca, N. Y., 
has made reservations for the English 
3ar Convention at London this summer. 
Three generations of his family have 
attended Cornell University. 


Henry Swift Ives, secretary of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, is 
author of an interesting article in the 
current issue of “The Credit Monthly,” 
New York, on “Credit’s Relation to 
lidelity and Surety Lines.” 

Ok Ok 


H. F. Randall, special agent for the 
Hartford’s Automobile Department in 
Pennsylvania has been issued special 
badge number 61 of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, which gives him 
authorization as a racing driver. 


Ralph S. Bowen, of Syracuse, well- 
known insurance agent, will probably 
attend the Republican Natignal Conven- 
tion as a delegate. 
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Fire Insurance Department 











Brokers’ Company Has 
Good Reinsurance List 


RAISES INTERESTING QUERY 





Complaining Company Sees Different 
Rate Levels; What Cornwall & 
Stevens Say of Their Lloyds 





It would take a Philadelphia lawyer- 
or possibly one from the Bronx—to at- 
test the legality or assay the ethics or 
analyze the propriety of a practice cur- 
rent in some quarters of fire insurance 
and of which complaint was made to 
THe EasTeRN UNDERWRITER this week by 
a prominent company. 

The attention of this paper was drawn 
to these facts: That Lloyds of New 
York was cutting rates 20%; that this 
Lloyds of New York reinsures a large 
part of its risks in well-known companies 
which, when they write directly in their 
own names, get the same rates all the 
regular association companies do. 

“Is their action legal and is it right?” 
the company writes THe Eastern UN- 
peERWRITER. “We have looked up the 
names of the reinsurers in Albany and 
we send them to you. We think it 
would be a good thing to publish the 
names of those companies as they are 
really violators of the law. No, it is 
not necessary to publish our name as 
making a complaint. The facts are be- 
fore you; you can corroborate the whole 
thing by having your correspondent 
look up the names in the annual state- 
ments filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment.” 


The Parties in the Controversy 

The company which asked the news- 
paper to play the censor is an orthodox 
one, belongs to the Eastern Union, West- 
ern Union, and everything important 
that is belongable to. Its “regularity” 
is recognized and if caught in some vio- 
lation jam, it is quick to make the 
amendo honorable. Despite its size it is 
a popular company. 

On the other hand, some of the com- 
panies who are on the reinsurance, as 
a rule, have not joined any more asso- 
ciations than they had to. A hasty ex- 
amination of the list showed that most 
of the offices were members of the in- 
surgency group of thirty odd companies 
which, having their own idea of com- 
missions’ regulation and of the jurisdic- 
tion of the insurance superintendent of 
New York State, went to court and put 
up a fight in the matter of the New York 
Rating Organization. On the list nine 
different offices were represented among 
the admitted companies. There was 
also a group of some non-admitted com- 
panies. 

THe Eastern  UNpdERWRITER man 
started out on the story to see if he had 
a sensation or merely a dud. The first 
stop was at the office of the Lloyds of 
New York. And who do you think that 
is? Why our old friends, Cornwall & 
Stevens, one of the 





houses of the city, and regarded as hav- 
ing a lead pipe cinch on cotton seed oil 
and some other risks of the Southeast. 
George C. Stevens was seen and the in- 
terview follows: 

“Is this the office of the Lloyds of 
New York?” 

“Yes, that is one of our companies.” 

“Congratulations on the name which 
is a stroke of genius.” 

“Pretty nifty name,” said Mr. Stevens 
with a smile. “If you have never heard 
of Tiffany’s or Ziegfeld, or of the Polo 
Grounds or of Wrigley’s or of the Wal- 
dorf or of Broadway or of Gillette, the 
safety razor man, the chances are that 
vou never heard of Lloyds. And we 
are not sailing under false colors as the 
correct name of the company is Lloyds 
of New York.” 

Starts With Nothing; Has Surplus of 
Over $200,000 

“How old is the company and what is 
its strength?” 

“We purchased the Lloyds charter in 
July, 1914. Each of the underwriters 
is a member of the firm of Cornwall & 
Stevens, being H. C. Cornwall, G. C. 
Stevens and S. G. Stevens. The surplus 
is over $200,000. But surely you didn’t 
come in here to write an article on a 
little company like the Lloyds of New 
York.” 

“What I really came in to see you 
about,” explained the reporter, “is an 
alleged violation of the law. You are 
charged with writing 20% below the 
tariff and you are reinsured by com- 
panies which have a different filing of 
their own.” 

“Where did you get the list?” 

“In Albany at the Insurance Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Stevens seemed much interested 
and he commented dreamily: 

“Can you get such a list there? I 
think I'll run up and look at whose 
reinsuring the Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

“All right, do so. But, as for the 
companies reinsuring you, are they not 
violating the law in some way?” 

“No, I am quite sure that they are 
not; neither are we. We are admitted 
only in New York State and we have 
filed rates which are 20% below the 
regular rates; so that part of your 
story is O. K. We can charge less than 
the other fellows because we have a big 
staff to take care of our brokerage busi- 
ness. We can slip in here and there 
for consideration of our office force a 
daily report of the Lloyds without mak- 
ing anyone here work much overtime. 
We haven't any special agents, inspec- 
tors, engineers, etc., especially employed 
for the Lloyds of New York. Yes, we 
have individual stationery for the com- 
pany.” 

Deny New York Reinsurance 

Continuing, Mr. Stevens said: 

“Now, to get back to the companies 
which reinsure us. Let us take a look 
at the list again, please. Oh, yes, my 














say immediately that you are on the 
wrong steer right at the beginning. 
There isn’t one of those admitted com- 
panies which reinsures us in New York 
State.” 

Just as the reporter turned to go, Mr. 
Stevens said: 

“We have a_ nice letter 
superintendent praising our company 
after an examination. The phrases are 
conventional, it is true, such as are fre- 
quently written to companies after an 
examination, still the letter was ad- 
dressed to us.” 


What Companies Who Reinsure Say 

The reporter then visited the offices 
of a number of companies on the line. 
His visit and questions brought out 
some sarcastic or ironic flings. Evi- 
dently fire insurance has many devious 
channels. Navigation is not simple. 
The first company seen said: “This 
is a revival of the old agitation against 
a company which goes outside of its 
regular associates when it reinsures. All 
the arguments are shot which are used 
where a stock company reinsures a mu- 
tual, a reciprocal, etc. Yet, lots of them 
are still doing so. Maybe it is wrong to 
play with the fox and the goose at the 
same time. We all have our ideas on 
these subjects. By the way, are you 
here as a representative of your news- 
paper or of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents?” 

Another company, which is in an of- 


from the 








The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RawerH B. Ives, President 





NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 





“Then give to the World the 


best that you have and the best 


will come back to you.” 











O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Stmdard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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leading brokerage memory is refreshed. Well, I would 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

Statement December 31, 1923 
CAPITAL .... : a aoa ' 
PREMIUM RESERVE. . i? aca ayer 
OTHER LIABILITIES ; Pea ee ee ae 42,370.00 
NET SURPLUS ae ~ ee ee ee) (1,083,573.96 
TOTAL ASSETS ee see © « s = Se 

Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 




















CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 3271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their acceunts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis os 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
































ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
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OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
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fice that also does a big brokerage and 
production business, asked: 

“In one department of our business, 
Cornwall & Stevens are competitors of 
ours. We certainly wouldn’t help them 
out on a line to protect one of their pa- 
trons just for charity or to be good fel- 
lows. Possibly, we know our own busi- 
ness and the reason we have been suc- 
cessful is that we know how to conduct 
it.” 

From company No. 3 came this crack: 
“Instead of wanting to know why we 
have a reinsurance connection or two 
with an infant such as is the Lloyds of 
New York, why don’t you play up the 
excess cover treaties of some of our 
leading companies with Lloyds of Lon- 
don and get a real story? You are try- 
ing to spear a toad instead of harpoon 
ing al whale.” 

From another office: “We are not a 
large company, but we are too respect 
ble to be led around by the nose by 
ome of the great brokerage houses with 
respect to certain pene ral cover forms 


which they are writing lalk about rate 
cutting. Some day when you have time 
come in and [’ll show you some form: 


used on the street by 
which are 


certain offices 
supposed to have white wings 
but get away with murder.” 

\nother comment: “Our reinsurance 
irrangements are confidential informa 
tion and nobody’s busine “ 

Still another: “If you are printing 
invthing about reimsurance of com 


panies of risks not written ‘at tariff,’ 


vhy not print the whole story? Go 
into the rate question and make a sur 
vey of it. Get all the facts. I think 


you will find it difficult to separate the 
heep from the goats 


And so it went. 


Tue Easrern UnNberwriter under- 
stands that there has been no depart- 
mental ruling as to the legality of a 
company writing at different levels of 
rates, «te., one rate through direct 
writing and another rate through rein- 
surance, 
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as in welfare 


J. A. Beha Is New Insurance Superintendent 


(Continued from page 1) 


Hoey Estimates New Superintendent 


James J. Hoey, who was formerly dep 
uperintendent of the New York de 
partment, and is now a member of Hoey 
& [llison, 99 William street, made these 
comments on the appointment : 


have known Mr. Beha for twenty 
s and I agree with the estimate 
him generally held by those who know 


which is that he is not only 


lawyer of fine abilities, but of upright 
character. He is in no sense an active 
participant in party politics and so his 
appointment is not a political one. Gov 
ernor Smith wanted 
perience and particular qualifications 
an office, the importance of which 
» recognizes, and he felt that Mr. Beha 
the qualific ations. The Governor 
knows that many of the largest insur 


companies are domiciled here 


S.—Just before going to press 


IASTERN UNDERWRITER received 


telephone call from Cornwall & Stevens, 


» desire to thank you for publish 

ing this story calling so much attention 
to Lloyds of New York. 
i advertising. 


and war work during the 


a man of broad ex 


It is certainly 
We just called you up, 
however, to let you know that our ad 
vertising appropriation is exhausted.” 


well as some of the leading United 
States branches of foreign insurance 
companies, and that the interests they 
represent radiate to all) parts of the 
world. He knows that the superintend 
ent of insurance in New York state is a 
national, if not an international figure. 
“For many years it has been the cus 
tom of other states to look to New 
—_ for guidance in the matter of pro 
yressive insurance — legislation. The 
spte ndid laws which have been placed on 
our statute books for the protection of 
the policyholders and = companies alike 
have been a model for legislatures in 


TO EDIT INSURANCE PAGE 





E. Simon Banks Will Have Charge of 
New Feature in Baltimore 
“American” 


IX. Simon Banks, for several years a 
correspondent of insurance newspapers 
from Baltimore, and before that a re 
porter on Baltimore and Philadelphia 
newspapers, has been appointed insur- 
ance editor of the Baltimore “Ameri- 
can.” To Tir Eastern UNDbDERWRITER 
he said: 

“This insurance page will be devoted 
to educational matter for the public. It 
will be material to give the public a bet- 
ter idea of the various coverages and 
will help straighten out the insurance 
worries of business people.” 


other states. Because of the fact that 
New York has shown the way in these 
matters, it has become the custom for 
insurance men, and citizens generally, to 
focus their attention on the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York. 
The actions and policies of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York 
State always are under the closest scru- 
tiny. He is consulted probably more 
frequently than any other superintend- 





UE. F, boy) 


JAMES A. BEHA 


ent of insurance in the country. For 
these reasons the Governor is to be con- 
gratulated upon the wisdom of Mr. 


— appointment. He will fill the 
bill.” 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Nea) Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, HN. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .$2,250,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 9,004.301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 
Total .$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 














Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Viee-Pres. and Treas. 
— G. Vaughan, Secretar; 


. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Seoretary 


Girard F.&M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


MOM ac0en $4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 








Nea] Repent, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A.. Bgecincer, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. sg ese Presidem 


Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Neal Vice-Pres. 
a Key ~<- Pres. and Treas. 
A. nee ess Seeretary 
i. Hassinger, Secretary 
elle T. Bassett, 


National 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


surance T"und 
and all other 


liabilities .... 1,829,038.00 





sets ....$3,781,622.00 


$2,452,589.00 
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U. S. Chamber of Commerce Shows Up Load 
of State Insurance Taxation 


The annual meeting of the insurance 
merce 


group of the United States Chamber of Com- 
will be held in Cleveland at the Cleveland LHHotel, on the afternoon of May 7. 


The subject under discussion, and the only subject to be considered, is that of insurance 


taxation, 


During the past year the insurance advisory committee of the Chamber 


of Com- 


merce of the United States has been considering the problem of special state insurance 


laxes. 
with the request that this be 


It has submitted a detailed report and recommendations to executive officers 
referred to the 


twelfth annual meeting of the National 


Chamber for consideration and tts request has been granted. 


It is hoped by the committee 


that the annual meeting will take 


such action as to 


bring the support of organised business to bear upon the injustices to policyholders 


which arise from these taxes. 
order that the 
meeting, 
associations. 


National Councillors, 


The insurance advisory committee 
first investigated the types of taxes, li- 
censes and fees paid by insurance 
companies. It found that some of these 
taxes were similar to those paid by 
other business corporations while others 
were special levies assessed only on in- 
surance. There was a total lack of uni- 
jormity among the various states both as 
to the types of tax and rates of tax- 
ation 

The committee was 
kind and variety of 
raise money from policyholders as a 
Sroadly speaking, the principal 
forms of these may be classified as to 
whether they are taxes which every 
form of business is required to pay, or 
special taxes levied only on insurance. 

1. Taxes on insurance in common with 
ether business: 


amazed at the 
measures used to 


class. 


1. Property taxes--on real estate and pe 
onal property. 

2. kederal income taxes —on net mcome. 

3. State income taxes Cevied on insurance 

ml several states). 

4. Kntrance or incorporation fees —fee to 
secure charter or for permission to operate in 
the state. 

5. Capital stock tax. 

6. Capital stock registration taxes, 


Il. Special taxes: 


1. Premium tax—a certain percentage of the 
premium based either on gross or net pre 
miums. : 

2. License tax—-an annual tax for the privi 
lege of doing business. 

3. ‘lax for filing annual statement. 

4. Publication tees—cost of publishing an- 
nual statement in newspapers as required by 
law. 

5. Examination fees 
company. 

6. Fire marshal tax-—-special tax generally 
based on premiums for paying cost of state 
fire marshal. 

7. Fire department and relief fund tax— 
special premium taxes to assist local lire de 
partment and firemen’s relief funds. 

&. Agents and brokers license fees—for li 
censes to sell insurance, 

9. Retaliatory taxes—taxes levied on com 
panies of other states, based on the ditfer- 
ence in rate between the tax imposed by the 
home state on companies of other states’ and 
those imposed by the other states on com 
panies of such home states. 

10. Miscellaneous—-Special taxes imposed on 
companies doing business in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippt Delta Levee District, school taxes, per- 
sonal property taxes on agency premiums (as 
in Jllinois and Nebraska), taxes for the sup 
port of the Texas State Fire Insurance Com- 
mission and for the Virginia Bureau of In- 
surance, county and municipal licenses, sal 
vage corps tax. 


expense of examining 


Amount of Taxes 
All Types 

The figures generally published as to 
the amount of taxes and fees paid by 
insurance companies include both the 
taxes paid in common with other forms 
of business as well as special taxes. The 
following facts as to the amount of this 
burden are worthy of note. 

It is estimated that approximately 
90% of the insurance written in the 
United States is reported to the Insur- 
ance Department of New York. The 
New York insurance reports indicate 
that during , dhe year ending December 
31, 1921, the fire and fire-marine com- 
panies operating in that state collected 
approximately $779,000,000 in premiums, 
and paid taxes, licenses and other fees 
approximating $36,000,000. The casualty 
surance companies collected over 
3411,000,000 and paid almost $15,000,000 
in taxes. 

It is of interest to compare the amount 
of taxes paid with the dividends re- 


The insurance session will be devoted to this subject in 
representing various organizations at the annual 

may appreciate the detrimental effect of these taxes upon the members of their 
The text of the report in part follows: 


ceived by stockholders. For those fire 
companies of New York and other states 
(foreign companies excluded) having a 
capital stock, the taxes in 1921 equaled 
106% of the dividends paid to stock- 
holders while for the casualty com- 
panies, the taxes were 114% of the divi- 
dends. The New York figures have been 
used because they are probably more 
typical than any other group of data 
cbtainable. 


Special Taxes 
Various taxation experts who have 
been consulted state that a conservative 
estimate of the total amount of money 
paid by policyholders in the form of 
special taxes to the different states, 
countics and municipalities is: 
2% of gross life insurance premiums. 
3% of gross fire insurance premiums. 
3% of gross casualty insurance pre- 
Mus. 
During 1922 the American policyholder 
paid the following approximate sums in 
premiums : 


bite MSUfanee ......<cescx $1,600,000,000 
lire insurance and_ allied 

RNG Ses Loker ace eee 1,000,000,000 
Casualty insurance ........ 500,000,000 


In order to obtain information as to 
the amount of the special taxes collected 
by the states, questionnaires were sent 
to their insurance commissioners. Al- 


though in most states these special taxes 
are paid directly to the Insurance De- 
partment, part of them are paid in some 
states to the State Treasurer or other 
official. An effort was made to obtain 
from each source data as to the amount 
received. A table of the District of 
Columbia is presented later in this 
review based upon the replies from 
forty-one states and the port. Although 
not all the special taxes collected in 1922 
are included, and although several states 
failed to furnish data, the amounts re- 
ported in reply to our questionnaire to- 
talled $44,042,215.06. 

The totals for some states which re- 
ported are incomplete because the books 
of the State Treasurer are kept in such 
a way as to render it impossible to ob- 
tain the aggregate amount of insurance 
taxes. No attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the amount of county and munici- 
pal taxes in states where such taxation 
is permitted. - The amount of taxes 
shown is thus an understatement. 


Who Pays the Taxes? 


Although the states impose upon in- 
surance companies the responsibility for 
payment of these various special taxes, 
the companies necessarily charge them 
to overhead expense which is, of course, 
passed on to policyholders. The result 
is that the policyholder pays a larger 
sum for his insurance or else he decides 
to his own detriment, to carry a smaller 
amount because of the increased cost. 

In addition to the taxes themselves, 
the cost of collecting and turning these 
monies over to the proper authorities 
creates a large extra expense which must 
be paid by policyholders. In other 
words, the state not only imposes these 
taxes upon policyholders, but also 
makes them pay the collection expenses. 
As previously indicated, attention in this 
investigation is being directed to the 
special taxes primarily, because through 
them the policyholder as a class is 
singled out for extra taxation. 








Committee’s Recommendations 








The insurance 
the United 
merce, 


advisory committee of 
States Chamber of Com- 
following its report on taxation 
printed in part on this page, made the 
following specific recommendations: 

1. While the insurance 
committee does not 
equity or justice of the present system 
ol premium taxation, it nevertheless 
thinks this system may have to be con- 
tinued for some time to come. In this 
event, the insurance advisory committee 
believes: 

1. There should be a material re- 
duction in the amount of premium 
taxes collected. As indicated above, 
these “should be limited to such a to- 
tal as will adequately support the 
state’ Ss insurance departmental super- 
vision.’ 


advisory 
believe in the 


2. In fire and casualty insurance, 
reinsurance and returned premiums, 
dividends to policyholders and losses 
should be deducted from gross pre- 
miums before the rate of taxation is 
applied to the premium income. 


2 


3. In life 


insurance, reinsurance, 
cash and applied dividends to policy- 
holders, matured losses, endowments 


and cash surrender values should be 
deducted from gross premiums before 
the rate of taxation is applied to the 
premium income. 

4. The above 
should be made 
the country. 


method of taxation 
uniform throughout 


If. The insurance advisory committee 
thinks it highly desirable to have the 


following licenses, taxes and fees con- 
solidated into a single payment. 

1. License taxes. 2. Taxes for fil- 
ing annual statements. 3. Publication 
fees. 4. Fire marshal taxes. 5. Fire 
department and relief fund taxes. 6. 
Agents and brokers’ licenses. 7. Re- 
taliatory taxes. 8. Municipal © li- 
censes and taxes relative to fire insur- 
ance. 9. Other miscellaneous fees, 
such as those for supporting salvage 
corps, etc. 

The amount of the single payment to 
replace the numerous state charges 
above mentioned should not be higher 
than the corresponding franchise or capi- 
tal stock tax levied upon other business 
corporations. 

III. It is recommended that the state 
insurance department be supported by 
an appropriation from the legislature 
and not from the numerous types of 
taxes and fees, the abolishment of 
which has been recommended. The 
state insurance department should pri- 
marily be considered as a service or- 
ganization rather than a means of rev- 
enue. 

IV. In conclusion, it is further recom- 
mended that in order to bring about the 
desired relief from existing unsound, 
and discriminatory methods of taxation, 
a special committee of the advisory 
committee be appointed to formulate 
plans for the creation of a better un- 
derstanding of the insurance taxation 
problem by legislators and policyhold- 
ers, or some other means to that end 
adopted. 


As was stated heretofore, the taxa- 
tion methods of the various states are 
quite diverse. In most cases, the sys- 
tems used are unsound, besides placing 
a very heavy burden upon policyholders. 
In order that the reader may know the 
types of taxation which have been 
adopted in his state, a table is placed in 
the appendix which shows the usual 
forms of taxes levied upon fire and life 
companies in each state of the Union. 
The Committee considers it worthwhile 
to note the dissimilarity between the 
processes of the various states in levy- 
ing special taxes as well as to empha- 
size the unsound economic character of 
the majority of these levies. 

The Premium Tax 

Probably the most unjust special tax 
paid by policyholders is the premium 
tax. The percentage collected varies. In 
some states it is based on the gross pre- 
miums collected; in a number of others, 
it is based on the gross premiums less 
return and reinsurance premiums; while 
in still others, the amount on which the 
taxes will be levied is determined in 
ways different from either of these. 

When return premiums or dividends to 
policyholders are not deducted, a tax 
has been placed upon funds which are 
not used for providing protection and 
which actually belong to the policy- 
holder. When a deduction is not per- 
mitted for reinsurance premiums paid to 
a company to which part of the insur- 
ance has been ceded, and that company 
also pays a tax on the premiums it re- 
ceived from the direct writing company, 
there is double taxation. Many states 
allow no credit for insurance ceded to 
non-admitted companies while several 
levy an even higher rate on business 
ceded to unauthorized companies. 

Inasmuch as the tax levied upon the 
gross receipts of an insurance company 
is similar in its effect to the tax upon 
the gross turnover of any other business, 
this fact must be kept in mind in any 
comparison that is made between taxes 
on insurance and on such other busi- 
ness. To be comparable, the tax on in- 
dustrial plants or mercantile establish- 
ments should be on gross sales. A tax 
of 3 or 4% on the gross sales of a busi- 
ness or on the average deposits in a 
bank, however, would result in a wave 
of protest. Yet the tax on insurance is 
just as real, although not so apparent. 

As the premium tax must be paid 
whether or not the company is operat- 
ing at a profit, it 1s thus levied on losses 
and indebtedness. Since this will tend 
to discourage rather than promote the 
growth of insurance, it is necessarily an 
unsound means of taxation. [urther- 
more, the premium tax is inequitable: 

(a) As between policyholders—since 
this tax is levied upon premiums, it is 
evident that the premium paid by a life 
insurance policyholder having one of the 
higher premium forms of policies, such 
as endowment, or a policy taken out at 
a late age, is subject to a greater tax. 
lor example, we find by using the rates 
of one life insurance company that its 
premium on an ordinary hfe policy is- 
sued to a man age 47 would be subject 
to over twice as much tax as on a simi- 
lar policy issued to a man age 25 be- 


cause the annual premium is a_ little 
more than double for the older age. No 
other form of tax is levied so as to be 


dependent upon age, and the Commit- 
tee recognizes no justification for a form 
of taxation which has such effect. 
Secause of the extra mortality of in- 
dustrial policyholders and the heavier 
expense loading which is necessary to 
meet the cost incidental to the method 
of collecting premiums, the premium 
rate is higher for industrial than for 
ordinary insurance. In view of the fact 
that the taxes are based on premiums, 


the industrial policyholders as a class 
consequently pay a greater amount of 
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Ogun Th 


Presents 


The picture starts with 
a bang and ends witha 
wallop. 

That’s all we are going 
to say about it except 
that we believe it will 
create more interest in 
Automobile Insurance 
than any piece of 
advertising you have 
yet had on that sub- 
ject. 

It’s just another evi- 
dence of the kind of 
unusual thing that 
Glens Falls is doing for 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Pe iickishinsttiieite access Pe eee rer Mr. Y. O. You 
; 5 ee eee = -Mr. Car Owner 
The Villain ae Mr. Autojinx 
The Thief _.......Mr. I. M. A. Crook 
The Adviser Mr. A. Good Friend 

















E. W. WEST, President 
H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary 
F. L. COWLES, Secretary 
H. W. ere Secretary 


. A. MAVON ‘retary 


R. S. BUDDY, Acei stant Secretary 
C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretary 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 






INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 





——— 


A New Film by the Producers of “Their Best Friend” and “A Good Man to Know” 





its Agents—the kind 
of thing that has 
created co-operation 
and loyalty and that 
has made appropriate 
the term, ““The Glens 
Falls Family.” 


Any G. F. A. can have 
the film for one week 
for nothing. 


If you ‘‘belong,”’ just 


sign the coupon and 
mail it in—and, you’d 
better do it now be- 
cause there is bound to 
be a waiting list. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 


Please send to me, in my turn, without charge 
for one week, the New Autojinx Film. 


Glens Falls Agent 


At 
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Chamber of Commerce Tax Report 


tax in relation to the amount of insur- 
ance than the holders of ordinary poli- 
cies. The individual, therefore, who is 
badly in need of insurance but must 
carry it on a weekly payment plan be- 
cause of his financial circumstances is 
thus penalized by the state. This is ob- 
viously unfair. 
Discrimination 

The same situation as regards dis- 
crimination between policyholders ap- 
plies equally well to the holders of fire 
or casualty insurance contracts on risks 
having a greater hazard. For example, 
the manufacturer of a product which is 
inflammable must pay a larger tax in 
proportion to the amount of insurance 
carried than the manufacturer of a prod- 
uct to which no fire hazard is attached. 

(b) As between policyholders in dif- 
ferent states—when different states 
charge varying rates on premiums col- 
lected by life insurance companies with- 
in their borders, the policyholders in 
states with the lower rates of tax must 
contribute to pay the taxes in states 
where the rates are higher. 

In some states we find that the state 
legislators use the gross premium 
method of life insurance taxation as an 
inducement for the companies to invest 
their assets within the state. In Colo- 
rado for example, no tax is payable if 
50% of the total assets of a company 
are invested there, otherwise, the tax is 
2 per cent on gross premiums. In North 
Carolina, a gross premium tax of 24% 
is imposed which may be reduced to 
14% if the companies invest in that 
state 25% of their total assets. In the 
event the insurance companies invest 
75% of these assets, the rate is reduced 
to one-quarter of 1% and the companies’ 
license fee is also lessened. Under the 
so-called Robertson law in Texas, the 
rate is 3% on gross premium receipts 
subject to reduction to 2 6/10% when 
investments in Texas securities equal 
30% of Texas reserves, 2 3/10% when 
they equal 60% and 2% when they 
equal 75% of such reserves. 

Georgia, Idaho and South Carolina 
also reduce the rate according to the 
amount of reserve invested in their re- 
spective states. Since different com- 
panies may as a result be paying differ- 
ent rates of taxation, discrimination be- 
tween policyholders in the same state is 
inevitable. While the _ illustrations 
which have been cited apply to life in- 
surance premiums, the same method of 
taxation is used for premiums on other 
types of coverage. 

The investment of insurance assets, in 
the opinion of the Committee, should 
not be confined by legislation within 
state borders. One of the fundamental 
rules of insurance finance is that there 
should be a broad distribution of risk 
in making investments. Safety of prin- 
cipal and an assured interest return are 
primary considerations. Reduction in 
premium taxes which must ultimately be 
paid by policyholders should not be held 
out as an inducement for the violation 
of fundamental principles. If it is, 
policyholders may pay a far greater 
sum through insecurity or lower yield 
of invested assets than the amount of 
the unjust premium taxes. 


License Tax and Tax for Filing Annual 
Statement 

In many states each company is re- 
auired to pay an annual license tax be- 
lore it can operate. This ranges from a 
— small amount to $300, as in Mary- 
land and Wisconsin. In the latter state 
the fee is-in lieu of all premium taxes 
except retaliatory taxes. A fee is also 
charged for filing the company’s an- 
nual statement. This likewise varies in 
amount, running as high as $100. 

While these fees may be compara- 
tively small in some states, it must not 
be forgotten that many companies 
transact business in a number of states 
and, therefore, have a multiplicity of 
such fees to pay. The total amount 
collected in this manner is therefore 
large. 


Even though insurance companies 
which have their own agencies, or brok- 
erage contracts, have paid their annual 
license fees, they cannot procure busi- 
ness in most states until their repre- 
sentatives, agents or brokers pay indi- 
vidual annual license fees. 


Agents’ and Brokers’ Licenses 

The regulations as to licensing agents 
and brokers are quite different in the 
various states. In most states the local 





To Speak in Cleveland 

The program of the insurance 
group sessions of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, to 
be held in Cleveland, May 7, fol- 
lows: 

1. Insurance Service 1923-24, H. 
A. Smith, chairman, insurance 
advisory committee; president, 
National Fire of Hartford. 

2. State and Special Insurance 
Taxes, Howard P. Dunham, in- 
surance commissioner of Con- 
necticut. 

3. Life Insurance Protection 
and Savings as Affected by 
Special Insurance Taxes, E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark. 

4. Property and Casualty In- 
surance As Affected by Special 
Insurance Taxes, A. I. Vorys, at- 
torney, Columbus, Ohio. 











agent pays a fee ranging generally be- 
tween $1.00 and $10.00. Georgia charges 
a special or general agent of a life in- 
surance company an annual license fee 
of $100. Several other states do like- 
wise. There is a constantly increasing 
number of states which charge general, 
special agents and adjusters license fees. 
The practice of charging for brokers’ 
licenses is not universal, but in a num- 
ber of states which do so, the rate is 
very high. 

Publication Fee 

Many states require that a company’s 
certificate of authority, annual state- 
ment, or abstract of annual statement be 
published a given number of times in a 
certain designated class of papers. In 
some cases this is attended to by the 
state at the company’s expense, while in 
others, the company must itself make 
provision for such publication. The 
number of times and the number of pa- 
pers in which publication must be made 
vary in different states. For example, 
the company’s certificate of authority 
must be published in Ohio in each 
county where there is an agency. In 
Minnesota, an abstract of the annual 
statement must be printed three times in 
one newspaper in the three most popu- 
lous counties. The fees charged may 
be the actual publication expense, the 
authorized rate for legal notices, or an 
amount determined by some other 
method. 

The Committee does not believe that the 
publication of an annual statement or the 
company’s certificate of authority should 
be required. Inasmuch as the great ma- 
jority of people do not read and cannot 
understand these statements, the money 
paid for printing them is a useless ex- 
penditure. In the event a policyholder or 
prospective policyholder desires detailed in- 
formation regarding any particular com- 
pany, he is always able to obtain some from 
the company itself or from the insurace 
commissioner of his state. Since the fees 
paid by a company which operates in 
many states are quite large with no re- 
sultant good to-the policyholders who are 
obliged to pay them, there appears to be 
no justificaiton whatever for their con- 
tinance. 


lire Marshal Tax 
A great many states levy a tax based 


on fire insurance premiums, usually 
ranging between one-tenth and one-half 


of 1% to raise funds for supporting the 
office of the state fire marshal. As the 
purpose of this office is to investigate 
fires, prosecute arson cases and conduct 
fire prevention activities, it is of gen- 
eral service to all property owners in 
the state. The taxation of fire insur- 
ance policyholders alone for the purpose 
of supporting it is therefore inequitable 
since non-policyholders profit just as 
much from its operation. 

In Ohio, for example, there is a tax 
of % of 1% of the gross premium on 
fire insurance for the maintenance of 
the fire marshal’s office, but in Ohio, the 
duties of the fire marshal are not even 
limited to the work of preventing and 
investigating fires. He must go around 
among the eating houses and _ inspect 
them and make certain that they con- 
duct their affairs in a manner conducive 
to public health and happiness. He 
must make sure that the hotels are kept 
clean and sanitary, and he must con- 
sider the comfort of the weary traveler 
overtaken by night within the borders 
of the state. To such he must insure 
the full protection of the law governing 
the length of sheets upon the beds. The 
fire insurance policyholders of the State 
of Ohio are paying the fire marshal for 
performing these and _ other public 
services—the policyholders alone and no 
other class of citizens. 

Fire Department Tax 

Taxes ranging between % and 2% of 
fire insurance premiums are collected in 
a number of states for the purpose of 
supporting local fire departments and 
firemen’s relief funds. The necessity of 
maintaining adequate fire departments 
and of providing relief funds for injured 
firemen is recognized, but as in the 
case of the fire marshal’s tax, it is un- 
fair that one particular group of citi- 
zens should be singled out to bear the 
cost of a service which benefits all resi- 
dents. 

Special taxes levied for the purpose of 
operating salvage corps or fire patrols 
are subject to the same criticism. It is 
unquestionable that these organizations 
are of real value in saving property 
threatened by fire, and salvaging that 
which might otherwise have been a total 
loss. In their operations, however, they 
make no distinction between policy- 
holders and non-policyholders, but the 
policyholders pay for their support. For 
example, the city of Philadelphia col- 
lects a 14% tax on net fire insurance 
premiums which it uses to operate the 
fire patrol. 

Retaliatory Tax 

The great majority of states have re- 
taliatory legislation which usually ap- 
plies to all forms of licenses, taxes and 
fees. Although the retaliatory tax is de- 
signed to penalize the companies of a 
state where a higher rate is charged, it 
may indirectly recoil upon companies 
and citizens in its own state. Its citi- 
zens may be policyholders of the com- 
pany on which the tax is levied. For 
this reason, the existence of retaliatory 
laws in other states may at times have 
heen a contributing factor in persuad- 
ing a legislature against a proposal for 
an increase in the premium tax rate. 
Reciprocal Tax 

A very commendable system of taxa- 
tion has been adopted by several states 
for the upbuilding of their domestic in- 
stitutions by what is known as recipro- 
cal taxation. Under this method any fa- 
vorable treatment received by a domes- 
tic company in another state is recipro- 
cated and the taxes and _ restrictions 
modified to the companies of those 
states whose laws accord to the domes- 
tic company treatment less expensive 
or less severe than the law which the 
initial state prescribed for the conduct 
and government of companies generally. 

The term retaliatory taxation is often 
wrongly designated as reciprocal (but 
there seems to be no reason for such 
misuse). A favor is reciprocated and a 
wrong retaliated. A state having recip- 


rocal laws reciprocates favors shown its 
domestic companies by other states and 
thereby encourages and assists in the 
growth and stability of its domestic in- 
stitutions. 


County and Municipal Licenses and Taxes 

‘Taxation of insurance by counties or 
municipalities except on real property, 
is forbidden by most states. There are 
a number, however, which permit these 
local jurisdictions to levy taxes on in- 
surance companies and on their agents. 
The methods used by these various lo- 
calities are quite diverse. For example, 
in Alabama each city may levy upon 
life insurance companies a certain basic 
fee dependent upon the size of the city 
as well as a 1% tax on gross premiums 
collected therein on business issued dur- 
ing the tax period. 

In the State of Mississippi there is a 
body known as the Levee Commission- 
ers of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
Levee District. By act of the legisla- 
ture this Levee District is authorized 
and levies the same privilege taxes on 
insurance companies that are levied by 
the State. Consequently, in addition to 
paying $200 per annum for the privilege 
of doing business in the State of Missis- 
sippi, companies in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta Levee District, comprising 
ten counties, must pay an additional 
$200 for the privilege of maintaining an 
office and agents in the Levee District. 

At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 125 or 130 cities and towns 
in Missouri which collect a municipal li- 
cense tax from insurance companies 
amounting to 1% or more of the pre- 
miums received. 


Miscellaneous Taxes 

Numerous illustrations of other es 
of taxes may be cited. For example, i 
Kansas there is a flat tax on every in- 
surance company of $50 for the school 
fund. In Oklahoma all life insurance 
premium taxes are segregated to a fund 
for the support of the schools. There 
appears to be no special reason why 
insurance companies should be called 
upon to maintain the schools by direct 
taxation, any more than jewelers as a 
class should be so taxed. In the end, 
the policyholder and not the company 
pays it. 

Cost of Collection 


It has been conservatively estimated 
that the cost of collecting this great 
variety of taxes runs as high as 15 to 
20%. The following illustration will show 
how these expenses occur: A fire in- 
surance company operating in a num- 
ber of states must keep its records so 
that the premium taxes and all the 
above mentioned variety of other special 
levies may be computed for each state. 
In some states it may also have to com- 
pute upon different bases the amount 
which it owes each city and town. As 
it is essential for the company to keep 
pace with the manifold changes in the 
tax laws of our various states, experts 
must be employed. 

The cost of the clerical, administra- 
tion and other overhead expenses in- 
curred in collecting these taxes as well 
as the commission paid to agent on that 
portion of the premium representing 
taxes must, of course, be borne by the 
policyholders even though it does not 
show up separately from other overhead 
expenses in the insurance company’s 
balance sheet. 


How These Taxes Are Used 


The Insurance Departments of the 
various states are intended to carry out 
the state insurance laws. They are 
fundamentally regulatory and_ service 
departments. Inasmuch as they are sup- 
ported from taxes levied upon insurance, 
it is interesting to note the proportion 
of the special taxes collected which is 
actually used in rendering this service to 
policyholders. 

Out of every dollar collected by the 
insurance departments in forty-one 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Local Agents Present 
Another Peace Plan 
TO UNION AND BUREAU HEADS 


Ask For Uniformity in Mixed Agencies; 
Reinsurance to Small Companies 


and Voluntary Separation 


(nce more the National Association 
Insurance Agents has forwarded to 
he presidents of the Union and the 


Western Insurance Bureau proposals lor 


peaceful settlement of the present 


erious Conimission controversy going on 
in the Middle West. These proposals 
terday reached President John C. 


tiarding of the Union in Chicago and 
President Charles H. Yunker of the 
Bureau at Milwaukee, and were signed 

President Frank R. Bell of the Na- 


ional Association. 

In briei the National Association urges 
that the Union and Bureau recognize 
yroper local board rules; that commis 
sions be uniform in mixed agencies and 
that there be a joint safety committee 


‘o enforce the 


provisions Ol a new agree 
that certain 
nixed should voluntarily sepa 
if no injury results and that owne1 
ol expiration | 


aient on COMMISSIONS 5 


ageCNCICS 


should not be dis 


iurbed; and finally, that the large com 
aamies cede part of their reimsurance 
mall American companies instead 
ending it to unadmitted foreign in 
el 
following is the text of letter written 
President Bell 
lhe Mid-Year Conference of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
eld in Washington, D. C., on March 
18-19, 1924, atter two days of discussion 
devoted largely to the situation in the 


Lickclle West, 
Omron 
We dee ply ce plore the failure of The 
and the Western Insurance Bu 
reau to compose their differences mulitat 
r against the proper functioning of the 


adopted the following 


hion 


re imsurance business in this country. 
ire convinced that the welfare ol 
business demands an immediate ad 


tment ot their differences. These 
roblems can be olved. 

ituation which moves the state 
» mterfere in contractual relations be 


tween companies and agents is intoler 
ible State imterferences cannot solve 
busine problems.” 

We realize that an earnest endeavor 


has been made by representatives ol 
both The Union and the Bureau to com 
se the differences which have caused 
much agitation throughout the coun 
try \Ve understand that trequent con 
ierences looking toward an adjustment 


the problems involved, in addition to 
those at which we were represented, 
lave been held, but without result. The 


payment or the willingness to pay dif 


lerential commissions in the same 

ency still continues; forced separation 
i mixed avencies still threaten; strain 
ed relations still prevail. 


Sure Differences Can Be Settled 


rhe organized agency force of this 
1 is convinced that these differ 
ences can and should be reconciled upon 


basis other than forced separation 
| the consequent disturbance of mixed 
1C1¢ 
The Union and 
valuable place in 


that both 
ueooccupy a 


\Ve belr V¢ 


rie Bures 


institution Of imsurance, and, when 
function properly, are a stabilizing 
miiMucnce in the busine ° \\ _- believe 
hat the agency activities of both or 
izations should continue independent 
another except when they meet 


i competition in the same agency. We 
wheve that the insurance business 

best conducted by and through com 
and that an agent 
choose, as his judgment may 
representing organized 
companies and those which are non-at 
filiated. We believe that proper local 
board rules should receive the approval 
ot the companies and, when so approved, 
obligatory upon the members of 
company organizations. 

We believe confidently tha tall parties 


lire 


pan organizations, 
hould 


lic tate, between 


made 





in interest are still earnestly desirous of 
solution of the problems 
vrowing out of the termination of treaty 
relations between these two company 
organizations—fair, just and equitable 
alike to the public, the companies and 
ihe agents. 


reaching a 


Our association has declared: “We be- 
lieve it is a bad practice for companies 
to pay, or for agents to accept dif- 
ferential commissions in the same 


agency.” ‘This declaration has met with 
almost “universal approval. A_ principle 
0 universally approved ought to be uni- 
versally recognized. The integrity of 
such uniformity should be properly guar- 
anteed and protected by both companies 
and agents. 
New Agreement Urged 
When both 


Union 





regulations should be provided covering 
agency representation and compensation 
under a new agreement supervised by a 
joint’ safety company committee with 
equal representation and headed by a 
neutral chairman properly clothed with 
authority from all of the companies to 
enforce the provisions of the agreement. 

There may be a considerable number 
of mixed agencies which could voluntar- 
ily separate under a classification of 
companies to be determined by the serv- 
ice and practices, according to the 
agent’s individual ideas; and we see no 
objection to such action by those of our 
members who could, without loss or in- 
convenience to themselves or their com- 
panies, so effect such voluntary choice 
of selective company representation 
within a reasonable time. We insist, 


turbed in the matter of the ownership of 
his expirations. 

We believe that companies writing 
large lines might do well to pass, by 
way of reinsurance, some of their ex- 
cess business to the smaller companies, 
irrespective of organization affiliations, 
rather than cede it to non-admitted com- 
panies. In this manner friendly relations 
would be maintained and a_ practical 
stabilizing influence created. 

We respectfully submit that the plat- 
form outlined would effectively solve the 
problem involved in th epresent con- 
troversy and thus cernent more closely 
agencies and companies, remove the oc- 
casion for state interference, and main- 
tain the morale of the business in the 
entire country. We are confident that 
the adoption of this plan and strict ad- 


and Bureau com- however, that any agent, who makes a _herence to the principle contained there- 
panies are represented in the same _— selection between Union and Bureau in would restore peace and harmony to 
agency, it would seem that rules and companies, shall in no manner be dis- the business. 


If you should go through the 
large file of agency records 
of the Fireman’s Fund you 
would be impressed with one 
outstanding fact—the great 
length of time most of its 
agents have represented the 
company. With this fact as a 
basis, the company published 
an advertisement in the insur- 
ance journals over a year ago 
reading: 


“Ficeman’sFundagentsstick. 
Why? 
Ask them.” 


One who was interested in 
finding out for himself did 
ask a few of them. Here are 
excerpts from some of the 
answers: 


“Our Reason for ‘Sticking’ 
to the Fireman’s Fund: For 
thirteen years they have done 
everything a reasonable agent 
could ask for.” (Signed) T. 
McG. & Sons—By “The Old 
Man.” Thirteen years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agents. 


eee 


“Why do I stick? For the 
same reason I stick to my 
wife. The union is one of mu- 
tual helpfulness.” (Signed) 
F, C. C.—Five years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agent. 


“T represent the Fireman’s 
Fund because they are the 
whitest people in the world.” 
(Signed) J. L.—Seventeen 
years Fireman’s Fund Agent. 


«ee 


“Financial strength; uniform 
courtesy; excellent record in 
San Francisco fire; unsur- 
passed service of field force.” 
P. M.—Twenty years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agent. 


“You ask me why I have 
stuck to the Fireman’s Fund. 
Well. primarily because the 
Fireman's Fund has stuck to 
me. They have furnished the 
‘glue’ and together we have 
‘stuck.’ I have always found 
the company sufficiently lib- 


eral in the acceptance of risks, 
courteous in tone of corre- 
spondence, and considerate at 
all times of the agent’s view- 
point and his wishes, so why 


teen years Fireman’s Fund 
Agent. 

@e@e 
“The Fireman’s Fund and its 
staff of field men exemplify 








Ask any 
ireman’s 


Fund agent 


anywhere 


let loose? Why not ‘stick?’ ” 
P. K. W.—Nine years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agent. 

e#e¢ 


“Why I have represented the 
Fireman’s Fund for twenty- 
five years: Good com- 
pany; good service; 
well-posted, ac- 
commodating 
and courteous 
State Agent.” 
The J. F. C. 
Agency. 

eee 
‘‘My reason 
for staying 
with the Fire- 
man’s Fund In- 
surance Company is 
because the Company 


has stayed with me in every 


request I have made of it.” 
(Signed) W. W. K.—Four- 











that personal feeling as be- 
tween man and man, leaving 


the impression on the mind of — 


the agent that he is not doing 
business entirely with a cold- 
blooded business machine.” 
(Signed) T. and Son— 
Five years Fireman’s 
Fund Agents. 


“We are proud 
to represent a 
company that 

bears the rec- 
ord the Fire- 
man’s Fund 
carries.’’ B. & 
B.—Forty-sev- 
en years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agents. 


“We have represented the 
Fireman’s Fund for seventeen 
years and have stuck for the 


reason that we have always 
found them on the square, as 
forcibly shown in the San 
Francisco disaster. They be- 
lieve a local agent has a soul, 
the same as a white man, and 
regard him as one of the great 
family that will finally enter 
into the reward of the perse- 
cuted.”” (Signed) C. & McR. 


“A company of service; capa- 
ble field men; fair and prompt 
adjustments—these are our 
reasons for representing the 
Fireman’s Fund.”’ (Signed) 
H. 6 H.—Twelve years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agents. 


“When I first took over your 
company, Mr. B., your old 
agent, said, ‘You will find the 
Fireman’s Fund one of the 
best agency companies you 


have. They take an interest in 


you, and you will always be 
glad to see their special agent 
comearound.’”’ (Signed) J.C. 
McG.—Nineteen years Fire- 
man’s Fund Agent. 


“The company has always 
given fair and prompt service 
in losses and has given every 
assistance that any company 
could give towards helping 
this office in writing our 
business in a correct way.” 
(Signed) L., N., S. and Son 
—Fourteen years Fireman’s 
Fund Agents. 


“T like the company so well, 
their treatment all along the 
line has been so nice and they 
have such excellent menhand- 
ling the State of , that I 
do not see how a fellow could 
help but stick.”” (Signed) G. 
ta 





“I have stuck with your good 
company for the eleven years 
past for the reason that I ap- 
preciate service and satisfac- 
tion to my clients who hold 
policies issued by the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany.”’ (Signed) H. A. S. 
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F. V. Bruns President of 
Chamber of Commerce 


SYRACUSE HONORS AN AGENT 
Daily Papers Approve of the Election; 
Victory For Younger Element, 
They Say 


lrederick V. Bruns, former president 
of the New York State Association of 
{Insurance Agents and a member of the 
firm of Bruns & Allis, insurance agents 
at Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
That this election made a hit is illus- 
trated by the editorial comment in Syra- 
cuse newspapers. 

The “Post-Standard” of that city said: 

Frederick V. Bruns, the new president of the 
chamber, is a young business man of indefati 
gable energy. It becomes his duty to carry 
on a work which demands of the president more 
than a daily call at the office. He succeeds 
men who have been loyal and industrious, and 
who have not always had the public gratitude 
they deserve for the devotion they showed. 
His task is not easy. ; ; : 
President Bruns nas the friendship of the 
business men of Syracuse and their confidence. 
He has demonstrated in many and varied fields 
his loyalty and his resolution. He is entirely 
able to keep the chamber a force in the indus 
trial, mercantile, trading life of the city. He 
will need, as his predecessors have needed, th: 
constant help of his associates in the chamber. 
For the work which falls within the duty of a 
chamber of commerce is not a one-man’s job. 
It is the work of all whom the general manager 
calls upon for assistance. 

The “Herald” had these comments 
among others to make: 

ln his business and fraternity affiliations Mr. 
sruns has been noted for his productive in 
dustry and zeal, and sentimental enthusiasm. 
These qualities, it is needless to say, are 
eminently desirable in the official head of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It follows that the 
Chamber has made no mistake in drafting him 
into its service in this high capacity. 


The “Journal” had this to offer: 


Frederick V. Bruns, the new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, typifies the younger 
generation who are now actors on the stage 
where life’s activities are depicted in this great 
city of Syracuse. Look about you and = on 
every hand you see young men in responsible 
places in our business houses, our factories, 
our professions, everywhere, in short, where 
energy and ability are required. Every man 
of experience will tell you that there never 
was a time when young men of talent had a 
better opportunity im the world. 

For a number of years Mr. Bruns has given 
up much of his time to help community in 
terests. The Boys’ Club, the Music Festival 
the new hotel, the Optimists’ Club—there have 
been few enterprises that he has not been mixed 
up in. And he has now his big opportunity te 
do something for the city. Just ahead of him 
in that office have been Mr. Dyer and Mr. 
Stilwell, two of the best. 


AGENT NOT RESPONSIBLE 


Canada Court Upsets $5,000 Verdict 
Which Favored Man Stuck With 


Unauthorized Insurance 


The second trial, ordered by the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, of Dimitriff vs. 
Gonder, has resulted in the action of the 
plaintiff, Dimitroff, being dismissed. 

Gonder, an insurance agent of Welland, 
Ontario, placed Dimitroftf’s insurance in 
an unlicensed company because he claim- 
ed that no licensed company in Canada 
would accept it. He further claimed 
that he had informed plaintiff of what 
he would do. Following a fire at Dimi- 
troff’s store, the unlicensed company did 
not meet the claim under the _ policy. 
Dimitroff thereupon sued the agent, 
Gonder, claiming that the latter had con- 
tracted to give him “good insurance.” 
At the trial judgment for $5,000 in favor 
of plaintiff was given but the Supreme 
Court ordered a new trial and now Mr. 
Justice Smith dismisses the action. In 
the judge’s opinion, the defendant was 
entirely justified in telling plaintiffs that 
he could not get them insured in licensed 
companies. He was guilty of no fraud 
but said he could get insurance for them 
i unlicensed American companies which 
Dimitroff accepted, and this constituted 
the whole contract. 


J. W. CROOKS RECUPERATING 


J. W. Crooks, vice-president of the 
Ohio Farmers, who spent several weeks 
ma Cleveland hospital, is now in At- 
lantic City recuperating. 














Courtesy 


is the gulf stream in business that 
melts the obstacles of icy in- 
difference and sends the old ship 
of trade safe into the harbor of 
success. 

Norwich Union has made 
Courtesy a part of its well-known 
service and has won for its agents 
and itself the public’s goodwill. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F, Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H, P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Mast Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











Stoddard Explains 
Fire Appliance Bill 


SAYS HE IS MISUNDERSTOOD 


Has No Intention of Attacking Under- 
writers’ Laboratories; Merely 
Seeks Supervision 


lollowing alleged criticism in insur- 
ance journals of his bill in the New York 
State legislature to give the insurance 
department supervisory powers’ over 
tests of fire-prevention appliances, Su- 
perintendent Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
las prepared a public statement giving 
his reasons for the amendment to Sec- 
tion 141. There is no intention of at- 
tacking the underwriters’ laboratories, 
Mr. Stoddard says, merely a desire to 
be able to supervise the tests required 
and to see there is no uniairness or 
discrimination practiced. Although 
there is little chance for the bill to go 
through the present session of legisla- 
ture, 1t may come up again and Super- 
intendent Stoddard wishes to avoid be- 
ing misunderstood with regard to his in- 
tentions. 

following is the explanation issued by 
Mr. Stoddard: 


“L have been asked concerning the bill amend 
ing the rating law which has been introduced in 
the Legislature There has been much criticism 
ot this bill in the insurance press under an 
apparent misunderstanding as to the purpose 

the department im causing its imtroductien. 


al 

The department has not the slightest desire to 
interfere with the efthciency of the Underwriters 
Laboratories maintained at Chicago, or to set 


itself up as an expert on safety appliances 
Neither is it the intention of the Insurance 
Department to lower the standards or require 
ments for satety or fire prevention devices, o1 
to encourage the use of sub-standard appliances. 

“The opmion of the New York Court of 
Appeals in the case of the people of the State 
of New York, ex rel. New Yotk Fire Insurance 
Exchange against Jesse S. Phillips, as Superin 


tendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
in referring to the Fire Insurance Exchange 


stated ‘It may refuse to make the test or 
the test may be untair or the decision may be 
arbitrary. The powers of the superintendent 


may then be properly invoked to remove such 
discrimination,’ 


Department Now Helpless 


“At the present time if there should be a 
complaint apparently well founded, of unfair 
hess or arbitrary action, or even dishonesty, 
and the department should seek to examine the 
Chicago Laboratorte a to the fairness and 
honesty of these tests, the Laboratories is in 


a position to reiuse to give any information and 
the department is helpless. 





“Since the approval of appliances by the 
Chicago Laboratories is used as a basis in 
rating, it seems to me that the least that the 
department can ask is that it be in a position 
to ascertain that the tests are efttciently, fairls 
and honestly made. I have talked to many of 
the company olficers concerning the bill which 
was introduced, and I do not believe that there 
is any real difference between them and _ the 
department as to the desirability of the depart 
ment being possessed of the fullest information 
concerning the efficiency, fairness and honesty 
of tests. There has not, however, been reached 
an agreement a » how this right should be 


ae 
given to the department fhe present bill was 
drafted with a view of meeting a critical situa 


tion and | ought uggestions from the fire 
insurance companies regarding this bill, my» 
purpose being to work out a solution which 
would protect the public as well as the insurance 
companies 

“Some of the insurance publication have 
stated that I have been arbitrary in the handling 
of this bill. The facts are exactly the contrary 
The provisions of the bill concerning commis 
sions and limitation as to numbers of agents 
was eliminated by me at once when | found that 
there wa a real objection from many of the 
companie ind agents to these provisions being 
included in the bill \fter eliminating thes: 
provisions at the opening of the first hearing | 
made a statement concerning the other pro 
visions as before indicated. In my opinion the 
difference between the State bemg in the in 
irance business nd State supervision is 
typified by my point of view in this matter, as 
I believe that the companies should be pet 
mitted to maintain th Chicago Laboratorie 
without any interference from the State in its 
operations, but I also believe that the State 
should have the widest opportunity to supervisé 
the work of the Chicago Laboratories and 
satisfy itself as to its efficiency, fairness and 


honesty.” 


SUTTERLEY A SPECIAL 


The American Eagle announces the 
appointment of George H. Sutterley, 
Jr., as special agent for Southern New 
Jersey, effective April 1. Mr. Sutterley 
is well qualified for this position 
through his experience in the service in 
the same and other fields with The Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation. 
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Says Moral Hazards 
Exceed Physical Risks 


VALUABLE TIPS FOR AGENTS 





William Vlachos, Philadelphia Inspec- 
tor, Draws Conclusions From His 
Own Experience 





William Vlachos, of Vlachos & Co., 
fire insurance inspectors in Philadelphia, 
is the author of a rather sensational 
pamphlet on moral hazard risks in which 
he illustrates‘his arguments with actual 
experiences in his life as inspector of 
risks in Philadelphia. Mr. Vlachos 
pleads urgently for closer check-ups on 
moral hazards involved in fire under- 
writing, claiming that “the rate is based 
on the physical hazard; the moral haz- 
ard is incurred without remuneration.” 

Some of the conclusions reached by 
the author after living down mistakes of 
his own in judging applicants for fire in- 
surance are the following: 

“It is a serious mistake to suppose 
that the majority of people are dishon- 
est. In fact the longer one deals with 
the general public, the more convinced 
one becomes that at least 90% of the 
people are honest and only 10% un- 
trustworthy, and of those untrustworthy 
ones only a few are actually capable of 
committing arson. 

“The man’s character makes the risk; 
the property of an honest man is in 90 
cases out of 100 a good risk. 

“However, in business take nothing 
for granted. Examine every risk thor- 
oughly as to the physical aspects and 
let that be counted as 25% of the in- 
vestigation, and base thereon 25% of 
your judgment of the risk. Having done 
this you should spend 75% of your ef- 
fort on ascertaining whom you are in- 
suring—what is their record? Have 
they a reputation for honesty? Are 
they well established? Are they pros- 
perous? Would they like to dispose of 
the insured property or do they need it 
in their business? Are they careful? 
How does insured impress you person- 
ally? In short, would you trust the as- 
sured with your own’ hard earned 
money? 


Would You Trust Our Funds? 

“And if you feel that the applicant for 
fire insurance is not the type of man 
you would trust with your own money, 
then, by all means, refuse him access to 
your company’s exchequer. 

“Practical experience proves beyond a 
shadow of doubt that all classes of risks 
and all races of men are subject to moral 
hazard. 

“The underlying cause of all moral 
hazard is the fact that every fire insur- 
ance policy is a promissory note. There 
are, as has been shown, all sorts of in 
ducements for cashing in on this prom- 
issory note. 

“When buildings are in such poor 
shape that they are only a detriment to 
the ground they occupy, and are owned 
by untrustworthy people, no rate can 
compensate for the risk incurred. 

“In judging risks take nothing for 
granted, but take time to dig out all the 
lacts. 

“Never insure plants built solely for 
stock promoting purposes, for only too 
often will the promoters attempt to 
cover up their rascality by committing 
arson, 

“What is not worth caring for by the 
assured is not worth being insured. 

“Never let your admiration for the 
aesthetic interfere with your business 
judgment. 

“Never hurry when making an inspec 
tion, for often one picks up the most in 
teresting information in the most casual 
manner. 

“Beware of sudden and violent changes 
in market prices. 

“There are plenty of she-wolves dis- 
guised as lambkins.” 


Martens, Peace & Stephany of Lyn- 
brook, L. I., have been incorporated as 
an insurance agency, with a capital of 
$15,000. 





ST. PAUL HOUSEWARMING 


Wm. B. Joyce & Co.’s New Building In 
Financial District To Be Opened 
With Ceremonies 

Win. B. Joyce & Co., St. Paul, are 
completing plans for the opening of 
their new building, two stories and base- 
ment, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict of St. Paul, thus accommodating 
their entire organization there under 
modre convenient and impressive circum- 
stances. The date has not been set, but 
may be April 28th, and many prominent 
insurance men will attend. 

W. S. McCurdy is president of Wm. 
B. Joyce & Co.; C. M. Bend, first vice- 
president; K. V. Rothschild, vice-presi- 
dent; 1. A. Green, secretary; and M. J. 
lahey, treasurer. Wm. B. Joyce & Co. 
sell all lines of insurance and is the 
oldest surety bond agency in America as 
well as the largest. 


GET MEN FROM COLLEGES 

The Underwriters Laboratories now 
have six assistant electrical engineers on 
the staff of the New York office. They 
are H. B. Smith of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, J. M. Salling of 
Tufts College, kK. W. Keene of Pratt In- 
stitute, A. B. Smith of Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale University, W. Sen- 
bert of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
and H. M. Dreher of Pratt Institute. 











National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


NET SURPLUS 9,101,570.58 


500,000.00 
PERRO Gana soa hpatisaiiaisieeaiis id eves iainie rie} ose Osa aaa aaa Ne ture 32,200.948.35 
SOME TCT 11,601,570.58 


H. A. Smith, President | S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
Ik. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary IF. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
| G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 























1871 


Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 1924 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH | 


An American Company 
that. by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service. has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
$1,000,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 











ing comparison. 


all. 


HENRY EVANS 


NEW YORK 





Tornadoes versus 
Windstorms 


The Weather Bureau’s figures given below show an interesl- 
It may be seen that “windstorms” caused over 
seven million dollars more damage than “tornadoes.” 
Property Damage by Tornadoes - - - - - - 
Damage by Windstorms other than Tornadoes - 
This should prove a strong selling point when soliciting ter- 
rilories which have not recently been visited by tornadoes. 
While few, if any, states in the Union can boast absolutely clear 
lornado records, windstorms cause enormous damage in them 


If, then, you cannot sell Tornado Insurance, sell Windstorm 
Insurance. There’s a big opportunity for every agent. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CHICAGO 


$45,422,300* 
$52,426,185* 


"These figures, covering the years 1916-1920 inclusive are from 
Innual Reports Chief U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
PRESIDENT 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Post Dean of British 
Company Managers 


HE ENTERED BUSINESS EARLY 





Stories 


Has 


Illustrating His Personality; 
Crossed Atlantic 34 Times; 
Able Company Executive 


By William S. Crawford 

The dean of British company 
agers is a resident of Hartford. When 
Charles H. Post moved the Caledonian’s 
United States branch to Connecticut a 
year ago, he completed the “swing 
around the circle” and got back to “the 
place of beginning,” for he was born in 
that State of a line of Connecticut an- 
cestors about two centuries long. Mr. 
Fost’s father, S. Law Post, was a 
man of unusual attainments, a_ school 
teacher at fourteen, an instructor in 
music, a lecturer and a church tenor 
while he was 


man- 


putting himself through 


CHARLES H. POST 


college, and later an educator, a lawyer 
and an editor. He was graduated from 
Yale in the famous class of 1853 with 
Chauncey M. Depew, Andrew D. White 
and others who attained high places. 
Soon after graduation he married the 
sister of Orange Judd, founder of the 
“American Agriculturist” and one of the 
greatest agricultural editors of his cen- 
tury. 

The family settled in Derby, Conn., 
where Mr. Post became a teacher in a 
classical school. Here Charles Hender- 
son Post was born on May 16, 1856. A 
few months later the family moved to 
Ellenville, Ulster County, N. Y., where 
Mr. Post became the principal of the 
high school and later head of Post’s 
Academy, a lawyer and _ Republican 
leader of local note. There Charles H. 
Post passed the happy years of child- 
hood. He was not so ardent a student 
as his father had’ been. His bent was 
towards business and when he was thir- 
teen he went to New York and entered 
a publication office. 

Began in Insurance Agency 

Meanwhile Mr. Post, Sr., had over- 
taxed his strength and his health failed. 
In 1873 he died and the son, who was 
then seventeen, had to take care of him- 
self and help his mother. A friend of 
his father’s gave him a place in his in- 
surance agency at Ellenville. This 
friend was U. E. Terwilliger, of the firm 
of Neafie & Terwilliger, a man of ex- 
ceptionally fine character, who took an 


elder brother’s interest in the youth. 
Mr. Terwilliger died last year, full of 
years and beloved of all who knew him. 

In the insurance office young Post 


Was janitor, errand boy, collector and 
general utility man. Soon he was bring- 
ing in business. As a collector he stuck 
to “hard cases” 


until he got the money. 


Incidentally, he helped organize the 
Scoresby Hose & Hook & Ladder Co., 
of which he is still a member—on the 
honorary list. In 1876 the firm gave 
him a third interest in the agency and 
for about two years he drove a team 
over three of those hilly counties solicit- 
ing farm business. The office had $22,000 
in farm premiums in the Continental in 
those days. 


Was Special Agent for Continental 


In 1878 came the opportunity that 
boys in country insurance offices long 
for—the chance to become.a_ special 
agent. For the next six years Charles 
H. Post “lugged a grip” for the Conti- 
nental up in New York State. He was 
taking the course in insurance in the 
University of Hard Knocks, whose 
alumni include most of the successful 
fire company executives of the country. 
It was the day when there were no bu- 
reaus and the special agent was inspec- 
tor, rater and adjuster as well as col- 
lector of balances. Mr. Post is one of 
the veterans among the men who have 
traveled New York State as_ special 
agents and was recently made chairman 
of the Ex-Field Men’s Society. 

After six years of field work Mr. Post 
and another New York special agent 
formed the firm of Post & McCurdy and 
secured the general agency of the Wash- 
ington Fire & Marine of Boston at New 


York. In 1888, when the Niagara re- 
insured the business of that company it 
took over Mr. Post as agency manager, 
later making him assistant secretary. 
Through Mr. Post’s influence the Cale- 
donian was brought into the Niagara’s 
home office in March, 1892, and Mr. 


Post was placed in charge ‘of the Cale- 
donian’s United States business. 


Activity As Caledonian Manager 


In 1894 the two companies separated 
and the Caledonian opened a United 
States branch of its own, with Mr. Post 











Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Rates Attractive. 
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EPISODES 


was in the process of development. 


In 1849 no less than 775 vessels cleared from 
paying for themselves in 
situation was the cause 





0 2- The Cal: forma (Lipper 


California gold rush of 1849 created one of the 
demands for transportation the world has ever known, the Yankee clipper ship 


These long, low 


lines and raking stem were the speediest to be had, yet hazardous to sail. 


Atlantic 
freight at 


ports to 
$60.00 a 


of an enormous ship building boom and 


a single trip with 


clipper ship developed rapidly. 


The shipping world had seen nothing like her for power and speed and British shipping 
was for a time dismayed by this competition. 
Yankee shipbuilding genius, 
American merchant marine. 


will always hold a place of 


*George D. Dornin, who in 1895 became the 
Pacific Coast Manager of the Springfield, was 
one of those to take the historic voyage around 
the Horn in 1849. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1849 --~ 1924 


the FORTIES 


Reviewing events which occurred during the period when the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company was founded. 


vessels 


Thus the California Clipper, 


honor 


ATS of Property Protection "= 


most extravagant 


with easy water 


San 


ton. This 


Francisco,* many 
unheard of 


under its stimulus the 


a product of 


in the annals of the 
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as manager. In 1898 he organized for 
the Caledonian the Caledonian-Ameri 
can of New York, of which he became 
the president. Not far from the same 
time he erected for the company its 
building at 50-52 Pine street, New York 
City, which proved an excellent invest 
ment. The company finally outgrew it 
and sold it three years ago. 

For over thirty years Mr. Post has 
conducted the business of the Cale- 
donian in the United States to the sat- 
isfaction of the head office. It did not 
want great volume, but it did want an 
underwriting profit and he has given it 
one every year with a very few excep- 
tions. He has built up for it a strong 
agency organization, the relations be- 
tween which and the manager are un- 
usually close. In the company’s service 
he has crossed the Atlantic thirty- 
four times; has visited the Pacific Coast 
sixteen times, and has been in every 
town of 25,000 or over in the United 
States, besides hundreds of smaller ones 
and most of Canada. 


His Personality 


This dean of United States managers 
is six feet tall or better, weighs over 
two hundreds pounds, is straight as an 
Indian and has brown eyes as clear as 
a boy’s and dark hair sprinkled with 
pray He is decided, deter 
mined, methodical and leaves nothing to 
When he went to Scotland in 
the fall of 1922 to take up the matter 
of moving the office to Hartford, he told 
the directors the day and hour in the 
following April that the first truck load 
of reeords would leave the New York 
office and he promised to cable them at 
) o'clock a. m., on April 25 that the 
company was doing business in Hart 
ford. He was five minutes late with the 
cable 

He is a severe disciplinarian, but just, 
and he holds himself to as strict ac 
count as his subordinates. He loves a 
joke and tells a story well. In hospi 
tality he is sincere, lavish and catholic, 
for he is as likely to entertain a prom 
ising office boy as a company president. 
He is a friendly man in all that term 
implies. Without neighbors he is lone 
some. If you would see him at his hap 
piest, go with him to Ellenville and 
watch his face light up as old weather 
beaten men greet him as “Charlie.” 


Mrs. C. F. Shallcross His Daughter 


He has some hobbies. In a mild Way 
golf and theatres interest him; in an 
intense way, trout fishing and fire fight 
ing. Back in his boyhood days his 
father used to take him fishing in a 
stream up in Sullivan County, about sev- 
enteen miles from Ellenville, close to the 
Catskills. He determined to own that 
stream) some time. Now his country 
estate, “Sundown Lodge,” includes two 
miles of it. There Mrs. Post spends 
her summers and he spends the whole o! 
every August and they make short trips 
at other seasons. They have two daugh 
ters—Mrs. C. IF. Shallcross, wife of the 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, and Miss Post, 
who lives at home. Miss Post and the 
two Shallcross children spend consider 
able time in the summer at “Sundown” 


vigorous, 


chance 


also 

There, with his gracious wife, his 
daughter and his grand-children, often 
with guests and always among. neigh- 


bors, Mr. Post finds real rest and recre- 
ition. After a day’s fishing he can sit 
on the porch at night and in the moon 
hight watch the streamers of mist scud 
ding between him and the mountain 
across the meadow like the flowing 
draperies of great hurrying ghosts, and 
go to sleep to the music of the little 
stream that murmurs through the yard 
to the artificial lake where lazy trout 
wait for “the ladies” to try a hand at 
angling. 

Always Interested in Fire Fighting 

Mr. Post is a fireman at heart as 
truly as when he ran with the old 
Scoresby boys in Ellenville. One of his 
closest friends is John Kenlon, chief of 
the New York Fire Department. He 
* g done his share in the various or- 


May Change Rates 
on Connecticut Hail 


UPWARD SWING 


IS POSSIBLE 


Profits Last Year on $24 Rate Due 
Largely to Abnormally Low Loss 
Experience 


On the basis of last year’s experience 
in the Connecticut and Housatonic River 
valleys hail rates on tobacco risks for 
1924 would probably not be 


any, but there are 


increased 
other factors which 
may influence rate adjustments if any 


are made before such insurance is re- 


quired in June and the months follow 
ing. lor the first time in several years 


Connecticut tobacco hail losses were 


below normal in 1923 and_ sufficiently 


low, in fact, to give most of the com 
panies writing this line a profit. 

Such al successful outcome was more 
the result of luck than anything else in 


the opinion of most hail underwriters. 


Last season opened with the prevailing 


rates of $50 an acre for insurance, 
which were soon cut by the Hartford 
Fire to $24 an acre tor all members of 
the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Grow 
ers’ Association. Other tobacco growers 
could not immediately secure a_ prefer 
ential rate and subsequently charges of 
discrimination were brought against the 
Hartford and dismissed on the ground 
that rate differentials were perfectly 
permissible providing the risks had 
actual or potential differences in labil 
ity. 

This ruling, given by the 
chusetts insurance depatment, was fol 
lowed by the entrance of the United 
States Fire and Firemen’s of Newark 
into the Connecticut hail field with a 
$24 rate for every grower, whether an 
association member or not, providing 
cnly that his farm was judged a good 
risk. Thus the vast majority of tobacco 
business written in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts was at the rate of $24 
an acre, the $50 rate being more ficti- 
trous than anything else, as few farmers 
would pay that if they could be insured 
jor less than half such a rate. 


Massa- 


Requests For Lower Rates 


So it naturally happens that a profit 
developing on hail insurance written at 
$24 an acre arouses requests among to- 
bacco owners in New Lngland for addi- 
tional rate cuts. However, the ultimate 
chances are that little heed will be given 
to such pleadings. Last year was an ex- 
ception which the insurance companies 
thoroughly recognize. Lven the Aetna 
(lire) of Hartford, with its home office 
in the center of the tobacco area, an- 
nounces its refusal to write Connecti- 
cut River risks while at the same time 
expanding its hail business elsewhere. 

Sefore 1923 hail insurance in Con- 


ganizations of fire insurance companies, 
hut his greatest interest is in the Fire 
Patrol Committee of the New York 
Board of ire Underwriters. He was 
vice-chairman for years, and now he is 
chairman. One of the pleasantest day’s 
work he ever did was to go around and 
inform the men at the patrol houses re- 
cently that the New York Board had 
provided for them .a retirement system 
like that in the City Fire Department. 
The fire patrol men never had a better 
— and they know and appreciate the 
act. 

After all these years in the thick of 
business, where he has fought hard, this 
big friendly man takes the greatest 
pleasure, not in the success he has at- 
tained, but in the way “his boys” are 
coming on. Besides many in New 
York, he has taken a dozen boys from 
lenville and opened to them greater 
opportunities. Some have made good in 
a large way in insurance, finance and 
other lines of business. In this fact Mr. 
Post has real satisfaction. 





necticut as elsewhere went traditionally 
ugainst underwriters. Throughout the 
country the hail experience last year was 
disastrous, premuim and loss figures 
showing loss ratios running all the way 
from 70 to 100% without the matter of 
expense in writing the business and ad- 
justing losses. 

The companies writing hail on Con- 
necticut tobacco are now endeavoring to 
reach some permanent rate basis so 
there wont be continual shifting of 
rates which inevitably leads assureds to 
believe that insurance companies are 
over-charging. In view of past experi- 
ence there undoubtedly will be no fur- 
ther reductions in hail rates this year. 
There may, on the other hand, be some 
slight increase to offset expected losses, 
the expectancy table being based on 
losses of the last decade. 


INDICT WINTHROP WAITE 
One Broker Charged With Libeling 
Another While Latter Was In 

Europe 

Phe March Grand Jury indicted for 
criminal libel Winthrop Waite, of Last 
Orange, N. J., vice-president of the 
Waite Stewart Company, Inc., of 15 
Willian Street, New York City, an in- 
surance brokerage concern. ‘The com- 
plainant was T. G. Rk. 
of the T. G. R. Pierson Company, Inc., 
a competitor in the same business. 

The basis of the complaint was a type- 
written statement issued by Mr. Waite 
which conrained charges against the 
complainant and was calculated to in- 
jure the latter in his business. Mr. 
Waite was formerly with the T. G. R. 
Pierson Company, Inc., and left that 
company to organize the Waite-Stewart 
Company, Inc., during Mr. Pierson’s ab- 
sence in [Europe while possessing power 
of attorney from Mr. Pierson to conduct 
the business during his absence. The 
case is of iterest to insurance brokers 
in its bearing on the question of the 
limits permissible in circulating defama- 
tory statements concerning a competitor. 
Mr. Waite was held under bond by 
Magistrate Oberwager of the Magis- 
trate’s Court, First District. 


Pierson, president 


SUBROGATION PROTECTION 

In a decision in Philadelphia Thomas 
C. Manley vs. Montgomery Bus Com- 
pany, North British & Mercantile peti- 
tioner, the Superior Court decided that 
“a contract of insurance is a contract 
of indemnity and from its very nature, 
the insurer, after paying to the insured 
the amount of a loss on a policy, is 
entitled to be subrogated in a like 
amount to the insured’s right of action 
against the wrongdoer.” 


TO DOUBLE ITS CAPITAL 

The Standard, of Hartford, will issue 
10,000 additional shares of stock at par 
value $50 each (to which shareholders 
will have the right to subscribe at $100 
a share in proportion to their holdings) 
and will add $500,000 to its surplus. Al- 
bert J. Towne will leave the Automobile 
Insurance Company to devote his entire 
time to the Standard of which he is as- 
sistant secretary. 


Appeals for Answer 
to Fraud Defense 


ALLEGES FALSE LOSS CLAIM 


American Alliance Seeks Order to Re- 
quire Kantor Silk Mills to Answer 
Allegations 


The American Alliance has appealed 
order denying its motion for 
Kantor Silk 
Mills to reply to certain defenses after 
the insurance company had withheld 
settlement on a fire claim because of al- 
The ap- 
peal was argued last week in the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court before i hg John Proc- 
tor Clarke, V. J. Dowling, R. Finch, 
ae McAvoy and Francis Martin 

Suit was brought against the Ameri- 
can Alliance to recover for an alleged 
loss by fire. The amended answer of 
the insurer was practically a general 
denial of the claim and set forth seven 
separate defenses. These are in_ sub- 
stance as follows: That the Kantor Silk 
Mills submitted a false inventory; that 
the plaintiff filed a false proof of loss; 
that the plaintiff submitted false books 
of account in whole or in part; and that 
the plaintiff made false statements on 
the examination conducted by the insur- 
mce company. 

The American Alliance contends that 
the defense of fraud and false swearing 
is a defense of new matter which, if true, 
defeats the plaintiff's entire action and 


from the 


an order to require the 


leged fraudulent proofs of loss. 


to which a reply should therefore be 
ordered. The probability that after 
service of a reply the insurance com- 
pany can dispose of the case by a mo- 


tion for judgment on the pleadings is an 
additional and decisive reason for order- 
ing a reply. 

Against this the Kantor Silk Mills 
contends that the court below was jus- 
tified in denying the insurer’s motion to 
compel the plaintiff to reply to certain 
separate defenses because a reply to evi- 


dence will not be compelled. Since the 
insurance Company in its amended an- 
swer admitted that the plaintiff cor- 


rected the alleged false testimony given 
upon the examination, these separate 
defenses are without merit. 


MARINE SPECIAL AGENTS 


C. H. Mayo and R. W. Wilson have 
been appointed special agents in the ma- 
rine department of the Automobile. Mr. 
Mayo, who has been with the New York 
office at 100 William street, goes to the 
Dallas, Texas, branch to develop inland 
marine business and Mr. Wilson. will 
promote ocean and inland business in 
the Middle West with headquarters in 
St. Louis. 


AGAINST CLUB INSURANCE 

The Automobile Club of Missouri, 
through its board of directors, at a re- 
cent meeting went on record as opposed 
to the club engaging in automobile in- 
surance either directly or indirectly. 
The matter of placing their insurance 
shall be left to the individual members 
of the club to decide. 


Buffalo Mayor’s Brilliant Idea 


Hlonestly, you would have thought 
that public officials at this late date 
would have entirely exhausted their in- 
genuity in thinking up new ways of col- 
lecting or trying to collect money from 
insurance companies. To test this, just 
try and think up a scheme that hasn’t 
been copyrighted or used by some one 
in public life. 

Therefore, hats off to the mayor of 
Buffalo who has really devised a new 
one. He has served notice on the com- 
panies that he thinks they should pay 
the city $90,000 for the water consumed 
in fire fighting in the past year. He 


feels that the municipality is doing the 
fire companies a great favor in loaning 


the fire And it 


department this water. 


cannot be denied that without the water 
the fire fiend might reduce the city to 
ashes. 


The idea has wonderful possibilities! 
It is said there are about 22,000 cities in 
America. If each charged for the fire 
water used—that is, the water to ex- 
tinguish the fires—it would mount up to 
a tidy sum. All the surpluses of the fire 
companies would be in need of hospital 
treatment. 

The mayor of Buffalo was elected on 
a wet platform. Possibly, some city ot- 
ficial there conceived this brilliant idea 
after a seance with the other kind oi 
“fire water.” 
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Offers to Teach Rain 
Forecasting for $1,000 


PITTSBURGH MAN KNOWS HOW 





Has Good Book in His Head and Only 
Needs Monetary Help From Rain 


Underwriters 





freak 
letters, but none of them is in the class 
York from 
Pittsburgh, who 


Rain underwriters get. many 


offer reaching New 
H. Wayman, of 
has mastered the art of weather fore- 


of an 
John 


‘asting so completely that he wants to 
write a book on the subject and will do 
<o af the rain underwriters will make 


him payments of $1,000 each. One of 
the letters reaching New York was ad- 
dressed: “Secretary, The Rain Insur- 


ance Company, New York City.” One 
of the mail clerks having on file the ad- 
dress of Carroll L. DeWitt as president 
of the rain insurance conference wrote 
his name on the envelope and the letter 
vas delivered to him. It follows: 

Dear Sir: TI have just learned of the 
Kkain Insurance Company’s existence 
through a Pittsburgh paper which has 
New York “Times” service. 

Now, IT am going to make you an 
offer and T want you to understand it 
correctly. I have been trying to pub- 
lish my book on the earth’s weather 
which consists of a natural understand- 
ing and knowledge of the weather, 
making it possible to know conditions 
locally thirty and sixty days in advance, 
to the extent of 90% and 100% correct- 
ness. 

This would certainly be of advantage 
to you in connection with rain insur- 
ance. I will agree to teach any one of 
your employes, who is an_ intelligent, 
studious, and willing person, the method 
(and there is nothing hard about it as 
it is all natural facts). It will take about 
thirty days to learn how to make a fore- 
cast. In the meantime, I can supply 
forecasts from my records and govern- 
ment maps. 

Will Cost $1,000 

I want to publish my weather work 
of many years’ study, all facts, if you 
will help me to the extent of $1,000. T 
will come to New York by April 10, if 
vou will pay my way there and return, 
and bear my living expenses there the 
thirty days needed to teach your man 
Fach investigation for the weather and 
dav you want will be under vour own 
observation. so you see it is just plain 
facts and thev will be 90 to 100% cor- 
rect locally, meaning within a fifty-mile 
radius (hard to believe). Well, time and 
facts will show! 

The only other stipulation T will ask 


is 1% of all profits which result from 
mv help in giving the weather. T will 
furnish vou with hooks, if published, 


nad promise not to sell anv within the 
New York City districts for two vears or 
more as we mav agree on. Now. mv 
reauest is far from being too much, or 
out of reason, for on any one of the in- 
surances vou will realize far more than 
T ask, to the assurance of safetv in the 
risks which seem to have been hard on 
your company the last vear. 

You may wonder and may want proof 
that it can he done. T will prove it 
every day while there. I have my work 
all readv for publication and even the 
Mrinter, hut lack funds to go ahead. T 
have made forecasts in Pittsburgh paper 
for many vears, even before T had 
learned it all. In manv instances T have 
heat the weather bureau, and on certain 
occasions, even the Washington bureau. 

During the last few vears T have fullv 
completed all the facts here where T 
have lived and I am now going home to 
old Pittsburgh again. T can leave there 
about the 10th of April. T will euar- 
antee it and will expect the same of you. 


Not a Sensationalist 
.No publicity is wanted, nor will be 
siven on my part. Newspapers only 
look for sensation: vou need none. Your 
man studying it must be so instructed. 
If he is employed by you, it is his living. 


It is not that I want a secret, but it is 
to your interests to maintain silence 
while you work and reap the harvest. 
The book will go mostly to observatories 
and weather bureaus of the world, but 
even then it will be several years be- 
fore any of the general public get it or 
work it to advantage. 

P. S—You may think it is all strange, 
even that the writer is strange. It is 
the way of the world. I have been quiet 
during the last few years where I lived 
and have studied more and got fully 
and finally the actual facts. Now I am 
only awaiting vour answer. Think be- 
fore you leap. 

I had to send the letter to the New 
York City postmaster to get it mailed 
correctly as | had none of the insurance 
companies’ address. I am thanking you 
for even reading and answering my let 
ter and if the offer is not satisfactory 
to you, make your own offer. Maybe 
I can accept. Jt is all up to you. 


HOLMES CUMMINS A SUICIDE 





Insurance Manager’s Wife Had First 
Shot Herself; Agreed to Kill 


Themselves 


Holmes Cummins, of Cummins & 


English, managers at Richmond, Va., 
for the Boston and Old Colony and the 
Agricultural in Virginia and the two 
Carolinas, killed himself last week in 
his home in Richmond in a suicide pact 
with his wife, Mrs. Tula Pendleton 
Cummins, former Kentucky girl and 
magazine writer of national reputation. 
Mr. Cummins fired a pistol bullet into 
his brain immediately after his wife had 
shot herself through the leit chest near 
the heart with the same revolver. She 


succumbed to the wound a few days 
later in a Richmond hospital. Mr. Cum- 
mins had long been a= sufferer from 
asthma which baffled medical aid. Mrs. 





Cummins had also been in ill health for 
some time. 

It was the oft expressed wish of both 
that they be buried together, and rela- 
tives who took charge of the bodies 
agreed to adhere to their wishes. It 
was decided, however, to cremate the 
bodies before burial, the plan being to 
ship their remains to Washington for 
this purpose. 

Allen Cleaton, a Richmond newspaper 
reporter, in whom both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cummins had evinced deep interest, was 
named residuary legatee in wills which 
they left. Mr. Cummins is understood 
to have left a relatively small estate 
consisting principally of his interest in 
the firm of Cummins & English and a 
$2,000 paid up life insurance policy by 
the Penn Mutual. This was a fifteen- 
pay life which matured! fourteen years 
ago. Loans issued against the policy 


will cut the amount almost in two, it is 
understood, 



























































HAVE BEEN SYNONYMOUS SINCE 1825 




















Fire; 

Lightning; 
Windstorm ; 

Use and Occupancy ; 
Profits ; 





Radio Outfits 


We help our AGENTS to write 


Rent and Rental Value; 
Leasehold; 

Ocean and Inland Marine; 
Automobile ; 

Explosion; Riot; 


Civil Commotion and 

Invasion ; 
Sprinkler Leakage; 
Tourist Floater; 
Mail Package ; 


Rain, Snow and Sleet Cover. 


Transportation Floater; 
Sal n’s S les; 
Earthquake ; 

Hail; 


Water Damage; 
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Indispensable to NATIONAL welfare 


OTTON ranks as one of our foremost 

staples. It is an important source of 

the country’s wealth and provides a liveli- 
hood for many thousands of its citizens. 


The financial security afforded by Insur- 
ance is an essential factor in the business 
of marketing this great resource of the 
sunny South. 


Through their suggestions for reducing 
fire risks, insurance underwriters have 
helped to introduce the most advanced 


methods of operation. The highest type of 
warehouse and apparatus are now seen 
side by side with picturesque old equip- 
ment that has not yet entirely disappeared. 


Many concerns engaged in this vast indus- 
try, extending from the planter through 
innumerable processes to the consumer, 
place implicit faith in the protection of- 
fered by the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. It is one of the activities that fur- 
nish a true picture of the L. & L. & G. as 
a force in the nation’s welfare. 
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Says Companies Don’t 
Support Law Changes 





STODDARD IS DISCOURAGED 





Attempts to Block Lloyds and Give 
Broaders Covers Here Opposed By 
Local Companies 





Superintendent of Insurance Stoddard, 
of New York, is not satisfied with the 
support given him by companies, 
brokers and agents in his efforts to curb 
Lloyd’s competition here and to em- 
power domestic and admitted companies 
to write policies of sufficient breadth to 


meet all local insurance needs. In a 
statement issued on Tuesday of this 
week Mr. Stoddard again stresses the 


growing competition of Lloyd’s in this 
country and declares that nothing can 
be done to stop it unless the companies 
here come forward to give the public 
full protection. He deplores the opposi- 
tion shown to several department. bills 
now before the Legislature. 


AMEND INVESTMENT BILL 

Albany, April 9—The Hutchinson in 
vestment bill is again amended and the 
new matter is in the subdivision for read 
ing. The amendment reads: 

No such funds of any domestic insurance 
corporation shall be invested in or loaned on 
its own stock, nor invested in or loaned on the 
stock of any insurance corporation except as 
herein provided, 

In the case of a stock insurance corporation 
other than life, such funds may be directly 
invested in the stock of another insurance com 
pany, but no such direct or indirect investments 
shall exced in the aggregate fifty percentum 
of the excess of the total admitted assets ovet 
all liabilities except capital. 

In determining the condition of any domestic 
insurance corporation investing its funds directly 
or indirectly in the stock of an insurance com 
pany, the superintendent of insurance shall only 
allow such stoc as an asset of the valu 
ascertained by dividing the aggregate amount 
of the surplus and capital of such insurance: 
company by the number of its shares of capital 
stock issued. 


VERMONT AGENTS MEET 

The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents held its mid-year meeting yester- 
day at Rutland. Following the after- 
noon business session there was a ban- 
quet in the evening at the Hotel Ber- 
wick. President W. H. Wills of Ben- 
nington, presided. C. C. Graves, local 
agent at Waterbury, spoke on the early 
history of the association. r.. w 
Melden was another speaker at the ban- 
auet. In the afternoon Allen R. Goodale, 
superintendent of the automobile 
division of the Travelers, gave a_ talk 
on automobile insurance. Wellington H. 
Wart, chief of the adjustment depart- 
ment of the Aetna Insurance Company, 
spoke on adjustments. ‘Two local agents 
of Rutland gave an automobile insur- 
ance sales demonstration. 





UNION HISPANO MOVES 
The Union Hispano Americana Fire & 
Marine announces that it has amicably 
terminated its association with the New 
York office of the Boston and_ has 
moved to its old headquarters at 31 
South William street. 


BECOME LIFE MEMBERS 
John A. Eckert, one of the leading in- 
surance brokers of this city, and Charles 
R. Pitcher, assistant manager of the 
Royal, have become life members of the 
Insurance Society of New York. 


TALKS TO NEBRASKA MEN 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, delivered an address this week 
to the Nebraska Association of Insur- 
ance Agents meeting in Lincoln. 





STODDARD TO SPEAK 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, is scheduled to speak 
at the June meeting of the Rochester, 
. Y., Insurance Club. 


TO ERECT OFFICE BUILDING 





Pendleton & Pendleton, Brooklyn In- 
surance Firm, to Build on Old 
Residential Landmark 
Pendleton & Pendleton, of Brooklyn, 
will erect a new office building at 133 
and 135 Montague street, on a site of a 
prominent landmark of the Heights sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. The plot was for 
many years owned by the Hunter fam- 
ily as a playground at the rear of the 
Pierrepont residence. The building that 
is expected to be placed in use by July 
will have a limestone front and will be 

two stories high. 

The insurance firm of Pendleton & 
Pendleton represent as agents the fol- 
lowing companies: Niagara Fire, Queen, 
Hartford Fire, Providence Washington, 
Great American, Phoenix of Hartford, 
Springfield F. & M., Royal Insurance, 
Metropolitan Casualty, Royal Indemnity, 


Lloyds Plate Glass and American 
Surety. 
This firm was established by A. P. 


Avery and Thomas I. Pendleton in 1876, 
and has occupied three buildings in this 
district that it has built up to the pres- 
ent. rederick S. Pendleton, senior 
partner of the firm, joined its staff in 
1885, becoming identified with its man- 
agement in 1892. Hle is well known in 
brooklyn insurance circles, is a director 
of the Metropolitan Casualty, the Brook- 
Ivn Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations, and a member of 
clubs and associations. 


several 


NEW FIRE CHIEF IN BUFFALO 

There have been various recent 
changes in the Buffalo fire department. 
George W. Hedden has been appointed 
chief, succeeding Edward F. Murphy, 
retired on pension. Chief Murphy had 


been in charge of the department a 
vreat many years and was one of the 
best known fire fighters in New York 


State. The positions of assistant chief 
and secretary to the department have 
both been abolished. Battalion Chiefs 
John J. Cotty and Charles F. McCarty 
have been appointed deputies of the 
chief of the fire department. Captains 
August Rath and Daniel A. Reddy have 
been appointed battalion chiefs. They 
have been succeeded as captains by 
Lieutenants Herbert M. Boisselier and 
William ©. Britt. There have been a 
number of inereases in the salaries of 
the department. 


W. E. LOWE DEAD 
William EF. New York 
insurance the age ot 
eighty 


Lowe, veteran 
broker, died at 
a few days ago. 





Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE 


JOHN H. CLAYTON DEAD 





Deputy Chairman of London & Lan- 
cashire Collapses in London Taxicab 
After Attending Meeting 
John H. Clayton, the deputy chair- 
man of the London & Lancashire In- 
surance Company, Ltd., died suddenly in 

London on March 21. 

Mr. Clayton had been in London at- 
tending a meeting of the directors of 
Lloyds Bank and was in a taxicab on his 
way to Euston Station to catch a train 
to Birkenhead, where he resided, when 
he collapsed. The driver was im- 
mediately ordered to proceed to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. On arrival at 
the hospital, it was found that Mr. Clay- 
ton was dead. He had recently recov- 
ered from an attack of influenza. 


The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 








RALPH B. 


IVES, 


President 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 





NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





‘*Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
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~~ UNITED STAT2S BRANOB: 

55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
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37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH | alate ——— 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
1720s: ~=—-1924 


United States Head Office 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


GAYLE T. FORBUSH - United States Manager 
ARTHUR WALLER - - - _ Assistant Manager 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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WHEN a factory burns there is a lesson in 
the smoke cloud that hovers over the 
ruins--a warning to the manufacturer and 
merchants of America— 

“You need Business Interruption 
Insurance”. 

Business Interruption Insurance begins 
where your Fire Insurance contractleaves off. 
It guarantees a continuance of your profits 
in spite of the fact that fire forces partial or 
complete suspension of your business. It 
enables you to meet all fixed charges such 
as taxes and interest on indebtedness. It 
pays the salaries of your “key” men, your 
advertising contracts and other necessary 
obligations. 

Safeguard your stockholders and protect 
yourself. Write to this office and let us put 
you in touch with one of our local repre- 
sentatives. 


NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A, & J. H. STODDART 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been 
a factor in the economical distribution of insurance 
protection and it has always endeavored to merit the 
position of leadership that it has occupied in the 
insurance world. 








HE advertisement at the left is 
YZ one of a series that is being pub- 

lished in “System”—a magazine 
that reaches over 210,000 business 
men. For the first time Business 
Interruption Insurance is being ad- 
vertised nationally to a selected group 
of logical prospects for this coverage, 
and it is being explained in such a 
way that the average business man 
can understand the importance of 
carrying this form of protection. In 
every one of these advertisements the 
readers of “System” are being told to 
get in touch with their loca: repre- 
‘entative of the New York Under- 
writers Agency. 
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National and Canton 
Join Auto Conference 


COMPETITIVE WAR AVERTED 





Conference Companies Chafed at Op- 
erations of Outsiders; Organization 
Vastly Strengthened 
Intense satisfaction is expressed every- 
where in automobile underwriting circles 
at the news that the National of Hart 
tord, Union Insurance Society of Can 
ton, Mechanics & ‘Traders of New 
Orleans, the World Fire & Marine of 
Yartford and the American National of 
Columbus have joined the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference. 
Both the National and the Union of 
Canton are two of the largest automobile 
W riting companies in the country and by 
joining the National Conference and 
its territorial divisions they greatly 

strengthen the organization. 

With the exception only of the Home, 
which wrote automobile premiums. last 
year totaling $4,707,338, the Union oi 
Canton ranked ahead of all other com 
panies. Its figures for 1923 are pre 
miums, $4,508,958; losses, $1,821,071. The 
National of Hartford wrote $3,288,493 
in automobile premiums and its losses 
were $1,283,684. While the Fireman’s 
fund wrote more than the National, the 
latter still can claim the honor of being 
among the first five largest writers ot 
automobile insurance in this country for 
fire and allied lines. Therefore, the im- 
portance of getting these two companies 
within the conference fold is clearly 
visualized when one knows that the 
Union of Canton last year ranked second 
and the National either fourth or fiith 
among all the fire insurance companies 
in this country. 

The three other companies which were 
admitted with the Union and National 
at the meeting last Friday are heartily 
welcomed and will add power to the or- 
vanization, but they are not as yet com 
parable in pace awe underwriting im- 
portance to their two contreres. 


Seeking Other Outsiders 

There remain two large automobile 
writing companies which the National 
Conference is especially desirous of get 
ting to join. They are the National 
Union of Pittsburgh and the National 
Liberty of New York, which formerly 
did belong to the Conference, but re- 
signed in order to put into effect its 
own system of automobile underwriting. 
Overtures have been carried on for some 
time between Manager W. P. Young of 
the National Conference and __ the 
executive officers of the Natonal Union 
and National Liberty. While unsuccess- 
ful to-date in urging these companies to 
join the others, the Conference is con- 
fident that these two large companies 
will join within a short while. Further 
negotiations with them were commenced 
early this week. 

Why the National of Hartford and the 
Union of Canton should join the Na- 
tional, Eastern and Western Confer- 
ences now and also apply for admission 
to the Southern and Pacific Coast Con- 
ferences puzzled many persons when 
the announcement was made on Mon- 
day. Both companies enjoy large 
agency plants, vast manufacturing facil- 
ities and an independence from hamper- 
ing regulations which appeared on the 
surface to be invaluable. These com- 
panies could and did quote rates lower 
than those of the Conference companies 
and consequently got many large auto- 
mobile lines which had hitherto been 
insured with them. 

Marsh & McLennan, one of the lead- 
ing brokerage concerns in the United 
States, with large offices in New York, 
Chicago and other cities, are managers 
ior the Union of Canton and give that 
company choice lines on desirable fleet 
risks. Its 1923 premiums were nearly 


$1,400,000 in excess of those for 1922. 
The National of Hartford has likewise 
been increasing its automobile lines by 
leaps and bounds. In 1921 it wrote 
slightly over $2,500,000; in 1922 it wrote 
$2,746,929 and to this it added a half mii- 
lion in premiums for 1923. 

This rapid progress by non-Conference 
companies created a great deal of dis- 
turbance from within the Conference 
ranks, for the latter were bound by rules 
and rates which every company promised 
to abide by. And despite a lot of talk 
about gross violations of Conterence 
rules and rates it is generally believed 
that comparatively little business has 
been written by Conference companies 
in violation of their pledges. 


Companies Threaten To Bolt 

But nevertheless, outside competition 
curing the last two years worked greater 
havoc than generally supposed. Finally 
things reached such a state in automo- 
bile underwriting circles that four or 
five, or possibly more, of the large Con- 
ference companies threatened to resign 
and “go after” the non-Conference com- 
panies unless the latter agreed to come 
into the Conference. This information 
is secured from reliable sources. Rather 
than have a general breakdown in auto 
underwriting and wholesale reckless 
competition, which would eventually be 
disastrous all around, just as it was in 
ocean marine insurance, two of the larg- 
est companies have joined the Confer- 
ence, 

Sniping at Conference companies has 
been going on for several years but not 
until the last two or three years has it 
really become serious. Mutuals and 
reciprocals in the Middle and Far-West 
have dug in so far on Conference lines 
that both the Western and Pacific Coast 
Conferences have yielded to the extent 
of changing rates and underwriting rules 
to meet those of their heaviest competi- 
tors. The no-sum policy is one of the 
leading products of competition. 

It was not expected that the mutuals 
would become Conference members. 
But stock companies are eligible and 
therefore sincere efforts have been di- 
rected toward bringing uniformity 
among the stock companies by getting 
all the important insurers in the one or- 
ganization for the preservation of sound 
and safe rates and underwriting prac- 
tices. Failing in this move there is prac- 
tically no doubt but that the automobile 
feld would have been the scene of as 
erious a war as now going on between 
the Union and the Western Insurance 
Bureau over commissions in fire insur 
ance. See ee te a 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates 
there were no changes in the official 
personnel of the organization. Full de- 
tails of the meeting will be published 
soon. 
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| The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
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Hazards of Occupied 
German Territory 


FROM THE GERMAN VIEWPOINT 


Extra Congestion and Delay Due to 
Military Regulations Increases 


Inland Risks 


Marine underwriters’ risks in connec- 
tion with the carriage of goods in the 
sections of Germany occupied by allied 
troops has been the subject of action by 
the German Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. In view of the peculiar con- 
ditions existing in that rather important 
industrial section of Europe the follow- 
ing extracts from the German under- 
writers’ report are given: 

One of the first things to be taken 
into consideration when estimating the 
risk, is that the Régie is not a juridical 
person and that, as far as our informa- 
tion goes, it has hitherto not in any 
single case paid an indemnity for loss or 
damage to goods. The administration of 
the railway service in the occupied 
German territory is carried out in the 
form of private undertakings, i.e., com- 
panies with limited liability, two of which 
are already said to have closed down, 
leaving, at the present time, the third 
undertaking in full swing under the con- 
trol of the French military authorities. 

The goods traffic is so bad that the 
consignments in question take several 
times as long as was formerly required 
under German administration. The 
goods stations are for the greater part 
congested, and it is an every-day oc- 
currence for the consignees to be told 
to search for their own goods among 
the trucks at the sidings, because the 
way bills either cannot be found or are 
issued in such a manner that they can- 
not be employed for their real purpose. 
Loss or damage is, indeed, surveyed by 
the Régie, but generally with clauses 
attached which detract all value for 
claiming damages; for example, the 
following words are frequently added: 
“According to the statement of the con- 
signee the packages ... are missing. No 
liability of the Railway Administration 
is accepted.” 

Theft risks have considerably  in- 
creased on account of the fall of the 
Krench franc, as the railway officials’ 
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financial position is becoming more and 
more precarious. Owing to the chaotic 
conditions on the Régie lines it is prac- 
tically impossible to trace the thieves. 

The recent press notice that the 
through goods traffic from the unoccu- 
pied to occupied German territory is 
operated in conjunction with German 
railway officials, does not justify to the 
belief that the German railways are in 
any way responsible for such transports 
in the occupied territory. The German 
railway officials are only allowed to ac- 
company the German goods trucks into 
the interior of the occupied territory for 
purposes of convenience. We have been 
able to obtain official confirmation that 
the German State Railway is not in any 
way liable ior damages occurring within 
occupied territory, for the German 
State Railway loses control of the trans-, 
port the moment the trains enter the 
said territory. 

Practically the same conditions are 
prevailing with regard to the convey- 
ance of postal packages in trucks into 
the occupied territory. The German 
postal authorities only pay the indemni- 
ues fixed by the taritf tor losses in con- 
nection with consignments, when there 
is not the slightest doubt that the loss 
or damage took place while the truck 
was on unoccupied German territory. 


“ALL RISKS” 





C. L. Despard, of New York, Tells What 

Phrase Means to the Foreign Buyer 

». L. Despard, of Despard & Co., New 
York, writes to “Export Trade” as fol- 
lows relative to the expression, “All 
Kisks.” 

“When a foreign customer instructs 
the manufacturer or supplier here to ef- 
lect insurance against ‘All Risks’ that 
the itoreign buyer, in all probability, 
means all marine and war risks and not 
‘All Risks of Transportation and/or 
Navigation.’ In other words, by ‘All 
Risks, the foreign buyer probably 
means Particular Average insurance 
with the ‘Free of Capture, Seizure, etc.,’ 
clause deleted. I rather think corres- 
pondence between the manufacturer or 
supplier and the foreign buyer would de- 
velop this, although, of course, if definite 
instructions are to be followed to the let- 
ter, then there is nothing for the manu- 
facturer or supplier to do but to furnish 
insurance against ‘All Risks of Trans- 
portation’ and/or Navigation’ or ‘All 
Risks of Damage Howsoever Arising ;” 
both clauses to cover the risks of war, 
strikes, riots and civil commotions.” 





LAKE RATES UNCHANGED 


Lake hull underwriters decided last 
week to adopt the 1923 rates and condi- 
tions for the current year and to leave 
rates for late sailings and the matter 
of special forms to a special committee. 
‘his action was taken due to the favor- 
able experience enjoyed last year by 
marine underwriters on the Great Lakes 
business. 


HEADS BOSTON PROTECTIVE 


C. H. J. Kimball, senior member of 
Kimball, Gilman & Co., Boston man- 
agers for the North British & Mercan- 
tile and the Pennsylvania, was elected 
president this month, of the Boston Pro- 
tective Department. He has been vice- 
president for the last two years. Rob- 
ert J. Dunkle, of Obrion, Russel & Co., 
was elected vice-president. 
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Contract of Jewelers’ 
Safety Fund Society 


LOSSES IN TRANSIT COVERED 





Burglary in Premises Not Included; Has 
Many Millions Insurance in Force; 
A Mutual Organization 





The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society of 
New York is a mutual organization com- 
posed of jewelers and has built up a 
large volume of business among mem- 
bers of the jewelry trade. This So- 
ciety offers the jewelers complete pro 
tection while goods are in transit. It 
does not offer protection against bur- 
glary in the insured’s premises, however. 
The Society's membership fee is based 
on 10% of the gross amount of the in- 
surance policy carried. 

In 1920 the insurance in force totaled 
$31,048,100. It had 1,212 members and 
676 policies in force. Its assets were 
$494,364. 

Incorporated in 1884 

This Society was incorporated in 
April, 1884, for the purpose of insuring 
manufacturers and importers of and 
wholesale or retail dealers in jewelry 
against loss of or damage to any such 
merchandise, goods, or articles owned 
by such manufacturers, importers, or 
dealers or held by them in trust or on 
commission or sold but not delivered or 
in transit, land or water, or any time 
that such merchandise is outside the 
stores of the insured, whether in the 
custody of the assured, clerks, salesmen, 
agents, or servants, or any express or 
transportation line, or in the mail, or to 
whom they have been entrusted or de- 
livered by or on behalf of the assured, 
his clerks, salesmen, agents or servants. 

According to the by-laws of the or- 
ganization any individual co-partnership, 
or incorporated or unincorporated asso- 
ciation engaged in the jewelry business, 
whether manufacturing, importing, or 
dealing within the United States shall 
be eligible for membership in the So- 
ciety. 

The policies of the Society are divided 
into two classes “A” and “B.” “A” in- 
cludes all policies upon goods carried in 
sample trunks or otherwise in charge of 
traveling agents or sent to or from such 
agents. 

“B” policies include all policies upon 
goods forwarded by registered mail or 
express except when sent to or from 
the assured’s traveling agent, whose 
stock of goods is insured by another 
policy of this Society. 

In Class “A” the person having charge 
of the goods to be insured must be reg- 
istered in the Jewelers’ Protective 
Union, an affiliation of the Society, as 
an agent for the member named in the 
policy. 

_ In Class “B” no policy shall be issued 
for a sum exceeding $20,000 and the sum 
of 50% of the amount of the policy 
therein named shall be the limit of all 
losses taken together which shall be in- 
sured by the Society upon any goods 
which shall be in course of transporta- 
tion to or from the same consignee by 
the same carrier on the same day or 
otherwise embraced in the same risk. 

When Polices Are Surrendered 

When a policy is surrendered the 
members shall receive a rebate of pre- 
mium for the unexpired term, estab- 
lished at one-half of the original rate 
provided so much shall remain after 
paying its pro-rata of expenses and 
losses. Assessments for the payments of 
losses shall be made only upon the mem- 
bers holding policies at the date of loss 
in the class in which the loss has oc- 
curred. 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union was 
established in July, 1878, for the mutual 
protection of its members in case of 
robbery of merchandise from their 
salesmen, agents, clerks, or servants 


while away from the member’s place of 
business. 

The officers consist of: William T. 
Gough, president; Louis Kahn, vice- 
president; August Oppenheimer, second 
vice-president, and Fred L. Goddard, 
secretary-treasurer. On the executive 
committee are: Frederick H. Larter, 
August Oppenheimer, M. Luther Bow- 
den, Harry Durand and Jacob Good- 
friend. 


1923 STATEMENT 

The annual financial statement of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, filed in 
Albany, shows that the insurance in 
force has dropped off since December 
31, 1920. At the end of 1923 it was $28,- 
831,025. Assets are also lower as on 
December 31, 1923, they were $421,365. 
Other figures of the statement of 1923 
business follow: 

Number of members or policies, 1,274. 

Paid in 1923, 121 claims for $140,712. 

Total income for 19238 74! 
Disbursements during 192 

jalance, January 1, 





WEDDING BELLS 
Minor G. Foster and Victoria Searle Re- 
ceive Congratulations; Bride Officer 
of Insurance Company 

It became known this week that Minor 
G. Foster, a well-known broker who 
was formerly an active figure in the 
executive end of casualty insurance, and 
Miss Victoria Searle, who is second vice- 
president and secretary of the Great 
kastern Casualty, were married recently. 
As soon as the news reached the street 
there were many congratulations. 

Mr. Foster was metropolitan manager 
of the Ocean and then started the liabil 
ity and compensation department of the 
Great Eastern Casualty. Mrs. Foster, 
who is a graduate of [riends’ School, 
Philadelphia, and of Vasser College, is a 
clever pianist as well as a good business 
woman, and she has a large circle of 
acquaintances among the noted figures 
of New York musical life. 


HIGH COST OF LEGAL FEES 

The cost of legal services in connec- 
tion with automobile accidents was. il- 
lustrated in the Hartford courts last 
week when Thomas C. Mckone, assist- 
ant corporation counsel, sued John J. 
Ahern, of Hartford, for $1,250 for legal 
services. Ahearn contested the © bill, 
claiming it was exorbitant, especially 
as there had been no appearance in 
court. 


H. D. Brailsford, of the burglary pro 
tection staff of the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, is on a trip to the Pacific 
( oast. 


~ Lloyds Cool To Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 


What is to be the future attitude of 
Lloyds relative to bankers’ blanket bonds 
in America? 

Do they 
writing them? 

It is reported that there are various 
groups of Lloyds’ underwriters who have 
been signing these bonds and have got 
cold feet; that is, they refuse longer to 
sign them. 


contemplate continuing 
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TAXICAB POOL? 


Rumor on William Street Links Stock 
and Mutual Companies In New 
Proposition 
It is rumored that a number of stock 
and mutual casualty companies are 
about to form a pool to handle taxicab 
insurance. Whether it is to be made 
up of non-Bureau members and mutuals 
it is not known, but it is pretty certain 
that if there is any.truth in the report 
that the Globe, the Maryland Casualty, 
the Employers Liability, the Fidelity & 
Casualty, the United States F. & G., the 
Hartford and more particularly the 
United States Casualty, who are among 
other companies in a pool already 
formed to handle this line, will not be 
exerting themselves to line up in a 

movement of this kind. 


F. W. CATLIN DEAD 
Frederick W. Catlin, for more than 
twenty years general counsel for the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-eight. Mr. 
Catlin was at one time United States 
Consul at Munich. 


It is said that there is considerable 
scurrying around in London to get new 
lists of names as bond signers. Anyway, 
it is reported that the agents are vigor- 
ously soliciting bankers holding Lloyds’ 
policies to substitute at once stock com- 
pany bonds for the coverage which has 
hitherto been carried by Lloyds. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


The advertiser will purchase or 
place burglary, surety and fidelity 
lines of insurance from retiring 
brokers, agents or others. 


Address B. F. 8. 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING : 47" & WALNUT STS 





FIRE AND LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 








ROYAL’S MEDICAL RIDER 


Agrees to Pay Hospital and Operation 
Expenses of Assured During 
Elimination Period 


The Royal Indemnity has just placed 
on the market a medical rider. Under 
its terms it is agreed that in the event 
of the insured either being confined, dur- 
ing the period that is eliminated from 
every disability, within a hospital, or a 
surgical operation being performed, as 
described and contained respectively in 
the said policy, that the benefits as pro- 
vided for hospital confinement or surgi- 
cal operation as the case may be, will be 
paid. 

It is further agreed that in the event 
of medical assistance being necessary for 
conditions not covered under said pol- 
icy, by reason of weekly indemnity be- 
ing deleted during the elimination period 
from every disability, the expense of 
such medical treatment is hereby pro- 
vided for; provided, however, that the 
company shall not be liable for more 
than the actual cost of such treatment 
to the insured, and in no event shall it 
excecd an amount equal to one week's 
indemnity. 

It is also agreed that the foregoing 
applies, only during the described elim- 
ination period, and in the event of dis- 
ability existing for a period beyond said 
elimination period, protecton exists as 
otherwse provided and this rider will 
not be operative. 


W. G. Falconer, president and general 
manager of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity and the Phoenix Indemnity, 1s 
on a two weeks’ trip in the South. 


While away he expects to visit at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Atlanta, Ga. 
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Changes By Travelers 
In Disability Forms 


HEALTH THREE WEEKS’ PERIOD 





Company Letter About Period of Dis- 
ability; Health Indemnity Limit 
$100 Weekly 





The Travelers will withdraw from the 
market, effective April 15, the following 
indemnity-for-life health and disability 
forms: Special leader disability policy, 
form SHD; special leader health policy, 
form SH, and leader income disability 
policy, form IDP.  Indemnity-for-life 
health insurance will be limited in the 
future to the guaranteed renewable 
forms, for which full medical examina- 
tion is required. The company will also 
limit its health insurance to not more 
than $100 weekly indemnity. 

Coincident with the elimination of its 
life indemnity features from its policies 
the company has announced to its agents 
a new accident and health program. 
This includes the issuance of two new 
health insurance forms, in neither of 
which is indemnity paid for disability 
of less than three consecutive weeks. If 
disability lasts three consecutive weeks, 
payment is made dating back to the 
period of disability. The new forms are 
HX and LX. The former (subject to 
not-less-than-three-weeks clause) pro- 
vides the same benefits as the general 
health policy form HD. The latter 
(subject to not-less-than-three-weeks 
clause) provides the same _ benefits as 
leader policy, form LH. These forms, 
HD and LH, have been liberalized to 
include nursing iees. 

Neither of the new forms pays hos- 
pital indemnity, unless the assured is dis- 
abled for three consecutive weeks, but 
surgical operation fees, provided -in the 
contract, are paid, irrespective of period 
of disability suffered. 


Company’s Circular 


In its circular to its agents the Trav- 





elers stated: “The average period of 
disability by sickness is three and one- 
half weeks. It is our conviction that a 
policyholder who suffers three weeks or 
more of continuous disability by sick- 
ness, needs and should receive indemnity 
in excess of that furnished by a two- 
weeks- excepted period contract. 

‘While we apprehend that any form 
of health insurance which does not pay 
for disabilities of one-day-up will lead 
to misunderstanding, we know that a 
policy which pays from the first day of 
disability if the insured is disabled at 
least three weeks, is of more value to 
the insured, than one which pays noth- 
ing for the first two weeks of disabil- 
ity. 

“Under the two-weeks-excepted period 
form, the insured would receive a small 
amount of indemnity in event of a dis- 
ability lasting two weeks and one day 
up to two weeks and six days, as 
against nothing under the not-less-than- 
three-weeks form.” 


Nursing Fees 


Another change in forms announced 
by the company are in regard to acci- 
dent, health and disability forms to 
which nursing fees apply and the adop- 
tion of a new excepted period rider, 
these changes taking effect April 1. 

Under the former change the com- 
pany agrees that for disability by either 
accident or sickness if the assured is 
attended by a graduate nurse within 
ninety days from commencement of dis- 
ability and provided no claim is made for 
hospital indemnity, to pay as additional 
indemnity, 50% of the single weekly in- 
demnity payable under the contract for 
disability, for the period of time during 
which the assured is continuously at- 
tended by such nurse, but not exceeding 
twenty weeks and subject otherwise to 
all conditions and provisions of the con- 
tract. Where accident insurance only is 
carried, nursing fees apply only to dis- 
abilities by accident. 

Under the new excepted period rider 
the excepted period will be limited to 











New York Senate Kills 
Monopolistic Bills 


DOWNING MEASURE GOES DOWN 





Straus Auto Bill Also in Wreckage; 
What Legislature Did on April 8 
on Compensation 
The New York Senate (by a vote of 
27 to 21) defeated the Downing bill pro- 
viding for an exclusive state fund for 
the administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, five Democrats, 
Allen, Hastings, Kennedy, Love and 
Rabenold voting against the passage of 
the bill. Motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was lost was not made 
se it would seem that the bill is killed 
for this year, as it would have very little 
chance of passage in the Assembly. 
Last year this measure passed the Sen- 
ate by a strictly party vote when it 
came up for vote on _ reconsideration 
having been beaten the first time it was 

voted on. 

The Straus Bill, creating a mutual 
company in which all automobile own- 
ers will be compelled to carry liability 
insurance was also defeated. 

On April 8 the Legislature passed bills 
amending the workmen’s compensation 
law by extending the provision to cover 
certain employes of motion picture and 
photoplay producers. 

Also, it passed a bill relative to death 
bene fits, providing that any excess of 
wages over $150 a month, instead of 
$125, shall not be taken into.account in 
computing compensation. 

The Legislature also passed a_ bill 
providing for additional compensation 
for protracted temporary total disability 








in connection with permanent partial 
disability. 
not more than four weeks under either 


accident and health contracts. Surgical 
operation fees as per schedule in the 
policy will be paid in full, regardless 
of the excepted period. 


Oscar Ising, Chairman 
of Ocean, Passes Away 


ON COAST AT TIME OF DEATH 








Began As Credit Indemnity Expert; 
Then Planted Ocean Agency Force 
In General Lines 





Oscar Ising, of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, died a few days ago at the 
age of sixty-eight in San Francisco. 
His death meant the passing of a figure 
for years an important factor in the 
casualty and credit insurance business. 
He had gone there to spend the winter. 
At the time of his death Mr. Ising was 
chairman of the board of trustees and 
it had been his practice for several years 
to go to the office of the Ocean on 
Tuesday and Friday and spend an hour 
or so there, his principal attention being 
devoted to affairs of finance and to gen- 
eral consultation. 

When the Ocean entered this coun- 
try, for several years it did only a credit 
insurance business. It came here in 1895 
at Mr. Ising’s solicitation and rapidly 
made a place for itself. Mr. Ising, who 
had come to the United States from Ger- 
many where he was very well educated, 
had gotten a fine insight into credit in- 
surance through his association with the 
United States Credit System Company, 
of Newark, whose business one of the 
casualty companies underwrote. Mr. 
Ising soon demonstrated that he had 
executive and other abilities and the 
company entrusted the administration of 
the general casualty business to him. 
His work in the organizing field was 
splendid, his appointments being of a 
fine type. 

A great many stories are current on 
the street about his abilities not only in 
insurance but in the world of finance. 
He had one of the best financial heads 
to be found in insurance anywhere. 

He retired as United States manager 
in January, 1914, becoming chairman of 
the United States board of trustees. 
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Established 1869 


Accident, Automobile Liability, 


Collision. 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, 
Breakage. 


Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 
- Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 





The LONDON urites: 


mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
Elevator Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Golf and Game, 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 























THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








Auto- 


55 Fifth Ave., 








Teams _ Liability, Teams Property 
| Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
New York 


Man is more important now than ever before in 
the world’s history. He is indeed worth PROTECT- 
ING. He is worth protecting—with a 
Super-Service policy to relieve him from distress 
while he is recuperating from that INEVITABLE 


accident—a distress that often reduces his efficiency. 


“LONDON” 











C. M. BERGER 


United States Manager 
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Then and Now 


HIS picture is fanciful, we admit; five 
generations of history are hardly to be 
ignored in spite of the peg Way in 
which the artist has mingled the Eighteenth 
and the Twentieth Centuries. Nevertheless, the 
passage of a modern car through the scene in 
question could hardly have failed to produce 
claims against its Owner. 
We believe that he would have prepared him- 
self by means of an 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY POLICY 


(with High Limits) 


just as all sensible car owners are learning to do 
today. 

Our forefathers did not shrink from necessary 
hazards—as witness the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—but they were far too 
shrewd to indulge in foolish chances. 

The independence that they won for us, their 
descendants, has been followed in course of time 
by national prosperity, filling our land with 
automobiles; while the wise forethought which 
also they bequeathed us, has taken a modern 
form in the nation-wide demand for protec- 
tion in 


INDEPENDENCE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE; PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


This Company Maintains Human Relations With 
Its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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N. Y. Main Office of Fidelity & Deposit 


Doubled Its Writings in Three Years; Careers of Manager Vincent Cullen and Other Members of 
the Personnel; Nineteenth Floor of 120 Broadway a Center of Real Activity 


Three years ago the Fidelity & De- 
posit’s surety and burglary writings in 
New York City amounted to a little over 
a million dollars. At the end of 1923 the 
company’s New York office wrote more 
than $2,100,000, or nearly twice as much 
as in 1920. 

It is not particularly difficult to locate 
the reason for this comfortable increase. 
All you have to do is to take an elevator 
to the 19th floor of the Equitable Build 
ing and ask for Manager Vincent Cul- 
len. Then, if you have picked the right 
hour, vou will have the pleasure of 
meeting the driving force behind the 








VINCENT CULLEN 


F. & Ds business-getting organization 


in New York. 


Cullen Young, But Has Had Lots of 
Experience 


For all his apparent youthfulness, 
‘Vic” Cullen, as he is known among his 
associates, is an old-time surety man, 
having gained his first experience in this 
line with the American Bonding Co. in 
1902. After serving in various depart- 
ments in the home office, he was made 
a special agent and traveled for the 
company for several years, specializing 
in the organization and development of 
the company’s business in different parts 
of the country. 

In 1909 he was put in charge of the 
American Bonding Co.’s claim depart 
ment in New York Citv. After a year 
in this work he resigned and went with 
the general agents of the F. & D. in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Continuing in_ this 
connection until the apparent outbreak 
of hostilities between the United States 
and Mexico in the early part of 1916. 
he went to the Mexican border with 
the cavalry and on being discharged 
from that service enlisted in the artillery 
and went to France, where he served as 
a captain during the term of the war. 

Upon his discharge from the army he 
formed a partnership with G. C. Swope 
& Co., of Baltimore. Md., and repre 
sented the National Surety there as its 
resident manager for a period of about 
eight months. He then went with the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity as man- 
ager of its New York surety depart 
ment, resigning in September, 1920, to 
become New York production manager 
of the F. & D. A year later he was put 
in charge of the company’s New York 
organization. 

Three Branches 

Under his direction, the company 
opened a branch office in Brooklyn on 
February 1, 1922; an uptown branch at 
Madison Avenue and 42nd Street two 
months later; and recently another 


branch was established in Jersey City. 

The F. & D. today is one of the most 
popular surety companies in New York 
among the brokers. 


The General Counsel 


One of the best known members of 
the F. & D.’s New York main office is 
its general counsel, Wallace P. Harvey, 
who is acknowledged to be one of the 
outstanding authorities on the legal 
phases of the surety business. Mr. 
Harvey was also an old American Bond- 
ing man, having become a member of 
that company’s legal department in 1909. 





WALLACE P. HARVEY 


After the merger of the American Bond- 
ing Co. with the F. & D., Mr. Harvey 
served as attorney in the F. & D.’s legal 
department in Baltimore. In 1917 when 
this country entered the World War 
Joseph A. Flynn, at that time vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit in New 
York, requested Mr. Harvey to join the 





WILLIAM BULLOCK 


Metropolitan branch in view of the 
many new and complicated bonding 
problems brought about by war con- 
tracts. Since that time he has acted as 
general counsel for the company in New 
York. 

Mr. Harvey was fortunate, in enter- 
ing the legal side of the surety busi- 
ness, to be closely associated first with 
George L. Radcliffe, then president of 
the American Bonding Co., and present 


head of the legal department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit; and later with 
Charles R. Miller, now president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit. These two men are 
top-notchers in their profession. With 
both companies it was Mr. Harvey's duty 
to represent them in cases where the 
questions presented were unusual, re- 
quiring a combination of technical skill 
and practical business sense. As gen 
eral counsel in New York Mr. Harvey 
has established an enviable reputation in 
all phases of law which affect either 
underwriting or the settlement of claims. 
This has been largely due to the fact 





JOHN A. GRIFFIN 


that he has always believed it was the 
duty of a lawyer so to advise his asso- 
ciates that questions of law would be 
avoided and practical results 
plished. 


accom- 


Griffin In Charge of Contract Bonds 
John A. New 


Griffin was appointed 

















JAMES F, O’HEA 


York manager of the American Bonding 
Company in 1910 and at the time of the 
merger joined the F. & D. as a contract 
bond underwriter, formally taking charge 
of that department in January, 1921. 
Mr. Griffin has not only had a number 
of years experience in the bonding busi- 
ness but also has had much practical ex 
perience in the contract business. Some 
of the largest contractors in the coun- 
try are among his clients and he is very 


well and favorably known to a large 
number of New York insurance brokers 
who specialize in contract bonds. His 
knowledge of the contract business 
makes him especially well fitted for his 
present position and he is recognized in 
New York as one of the ablest contract 
surety underwriters in the business. 

A graduate of the Polytechnique In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Mr. Griffin has spent 
his entire business life in Greater New 
York. 

There is probably no surety under- 
writer in New York City who has been 
in the business longer than Hugh M. 





F. MORRIS MILLER 


Allwood, superintendent of the F. & D.’s 
fidelity department. Mr. Allwood has 
been with the F. & D.’s New York office 
for more than twenty-five years and has 
always specialized in fidelity and bank 
bonds. He has an exceptionally large 
acquaintance among New York bankers 
and also among the large establishments 
which require substantial schedule bonds. 
Mr. Allwood’s knowledge of local con- 
ditions and his close association with so 
many financiers has equipped him with a 
fund of information which makes him 
one of the most valuable members of 
the F. & D.’s New York office. 
Chief Reinsurance Executive 

William A. Bullock, head of the re 
insurance department, is another twenty 
five-vear man and a former member of 
the American Bonding Co. His surety 
training has been in practically all lines. 
ile started originally in court depart 
ment: then traveled for the American 
tonding Co.. appointing agents, and 
later joined the F. & D. as assistant to 
the superintendent of agents when that 
company took over the American Bond 
ing. Following this he spent several 
vears in the F. & D.’s Boston branch 
office. He has had charge of the re- 
insurance department in New York since 
November, 1920. 

Miller Manages Court Department 

F. Morris Miller, the present head of 
the New York office’s court department, 
is, in point of service, the youngest mem- 
ber of the F. & D’s New York office. 
His first knowledge in the surety busi- 
ness was gained from two years of serv- 
ice in the Home Office of the American 
3onding Co. from May, 1911, to June, 
1913. After spending some time in all 
departments of the company, he was ap- 
pointed special agent and assigned to 
Kentucky. A year later he was trans- 
ferred to the F. & D.’s New York office 
and traveled the eastern part of the state 
as special agent. 

From January, 1917, until December of 
that year, he served as assistant man- 
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ager of the company’s Detroit branch 
office, and then put in four years with 
E. B. McConnell & Co., New York, gen- 
eral agents of the Maryland Casualty Co. 
From March, 1922, to February, 1924, 
Mr. Miller was engaged in the general 
insurance business in New York City 
and served also as special representative 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty. On 
February 1 of this year he joined up 
again with the F. & D. as manager of 
the court bond department in the New 
York office. 
O’Hea Production Manager 

The manager of the production divi 
sion of the metropolitan department of 
the Fidelity & Deposit is James F. 
O’Hea. Mr. O’Hea came with the F1- 
delity & Deposit on June 1, 1921, to or 
forgery bond department. 
Later he was put in charge of solicitors. 
He organized and developed the con 
tractors’ service department; and then 
took over the brokers’ service and de 
velopment end. He is one of the best 
students of salesmanship in the city and 
is popular with brokers. 


Vice-President F. D. Roosevelt 

The vice-president in charge of the 
Fidelity & Deposit New York office is 
one of the most distinguished men in the 
country, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
assistant secretary of the Navy during 
President Wilson’s second term of office 
and who ran for vice-president of the 
United States when James M. Cox. made 
the. race as head of the Democratic 
ticket. Mr. Rooseveit has a great many 
activities, being especially prominent in 
humanitarian movements. He went with 
the Fidelity & Deposit in January, 1920, 
shortly after the vice-presidency cam- 
paign which resulted in the election of 
Harding and Coolidge. At present he 
is president of the Boy Scout Founda 
tion of Greater New York; president of 
the American Construction Council and 
he is interested in many other move 
ments of the sort. It was generally re- 
garded throughout the surety and fidel- 


ganize the 


National Council 
Reviews Activities 


RATE REVISION TAKES TIME 





Explains Reason Why Blame For Un- 
changed Compensation Situation 


Is Unfounded 





The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance in replying to criticism 
that it is not functioning properly and 
that it is out of touch with current con- 
ditions and partly to blame for the un- 
changed undesirable compensation situ- 
ation, has sent to its members a state- 
ment reviewing, the situation and giving 
a resume of its activities. 

In is report it stated: The 
Council in its present form took being 
May 1, 1923. Plans for a general re- 
vision of compensation rates, both as to 
relativity and as to level, had been un- 
der consideration for some time. In 
consequence, the reorganized Council 
started without delay on a definite rate 
revision program. 3y November = 10, 
1923, experience for thirty states for 
three policy years had been combined, 
national and state exception pure pre- 
miums had been selected by the council 
staff, and the selections had been re- 
viewed by the rates committee. Upon 
that date, the only remaining job was 
the determination of the appropriate 
level a which to pitch the rates for each 
of the several states. 

“Company representatives stated that 
it would be a physical impossibility for 
the companies to put revised rates into 
effect in all states simultaneously, and 
therefore a committee of carriers was 
selected to prepare a schedule of pro- 


National 





ity world as a considerable coup on the 
part of the Fidelity & Deposit when it 
captured the services of Mr. Roosevelt 
and his affiliation with the company and 
his wide influence have been an asset 
for the F. & D. throughout the country. 


posed effective dates. According to this 
program, the new rates were to become 
effective on dates varying from Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, to July 1, 1924, and the dates 
were so arranged as to bring up for 
earliest consideration those states which 
appeared to have had the most adverse 
experience in order to relieve the car- 
riers at the earliest date from the bur- 
den of inadequate rates. 

Determination of Level of Rates 

“The problem of determining the cor- 
rect level of rates is admittedly difficult 
and in its solution it is desirable to util- 
ize the most recent experience that is 
available. We accordingly arranged our 
program of rate level determination to 
fit in with the schedule ‘of proposed ef- 
fective dates for the rates. For ex- 
ample, it is only within the past few 
weeks that we have obtained the infor- 
mation necessary for the determination 
of rate levels in such states as New 
York, New Jersey, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin, the revised rates for which are 
not proposed to be made effective until 
July. Until these data are thoroughly 
analyzed, neither the Council nor any 
of its members can say whether exist- 
ing rate levels ought to be increased, 
left alone, or decreased. 

“Certain postponements have been 
made necessary in the original schedule 
of effective dates, mainly for two rea- 
sons: (1) the failure of the supervising 
authorities in some states to give ap- 
proval to the new rates promptly; (2) 
the existence of reasonable doubt on the 
part of Committees as to the proper level 
of future rates. With respect to the 
first reason, it is proper to say that 
Tennessee is the only state which has 
unqualifiedly rejected the proposals of 
the National Council. In Georgia and 
Oklahoma approval of the proposed 
rates has been suspended or withheld 
pending hearings that have been re- 
quested by associations of employers. 
With respect to the second reason, it is 
important to note that in every case 
where the committee has postponed 
consideration of the rate level for a 


state, the facts before the Committee 
at the time indicated a decrease in ex- 
isting manual rates. 


Denies Charges 


“The statement that “the Council has 
for months past been in possession of 
statistics conclusively indicating the 
necessity of a substantial and universal 
rate increase” is therefore incorrect on 
two counts; (1) the information for 
many states has been secured within the 
past few weeks (not months) and it 
hasn’t all been analyzed as yet, (2) the 
available statistics for some states indi- 
cated rate decreases rather than in- 
creases. 

“It is the practice of carriers to pre- 
pare and deliver renewal policies from 
one to two months in advance of the re- 
newal date. It is desirable so far as 
practicable to have schedule and experi- 
ence rates for individual risks available 
when such policies are written. In rec- 
ognition of this practical situation, the 
Committee that prepared the program of 
effective dates laid down the rule that 
the rates should be promulgated to the 
carriers forty-five days in advance of 
their effective date. While it takes our 
organization only a couple of days to 
calculate manual rates, minimum pre- 
miums, ex-medical rates, and experi- 
ence rating values and factors (none of 
which can be done until the rate level 
is fixed) and another three or four days 
for the printing and distribution of the 
rate sheets, it nevertheless will be seen 
that nearly two months must be allowed 
between the determination of the rate 
level and the effective date of the rates 
in order to comply with the advance 
publication requirements. To charge 
this delay to the mechanical operations 
of the National Council is obviously im- 
proper.” 


W. G. CURTIS HURT 
William G. Curtis, New York field man 
of the Standard Accident, has recovered 
from an injury he received on his left 
leg when struck by an automobile in 
Albany. 
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Praise From The Bench 


PROFESSIONAL 

is on trial charged with embezzlement. 

: surety companies that issued bonds cover- 
ing the Receiver have paid losses of, 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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RECEIVER in Chicago 
The 


approx- 


$125,000, the Maryland Casualty Com- 
over $53,000. In i 
checks on behalf of the Court, Judge Scanlan said: 
“In all my fifteen years on the bench, 


accepting the 


there is 





nothing that has given me greater pleasure than 


to accept these checks. 


“I doubt if there has ever been any such an 
exhibition of good faith as the bonding companies 
Your own auditors 
and your own detectives, coming to the aid of the 
court, discovered frauds that cost your companies 


have shown on this occasion. 


additional thousands.” 
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May Limit Qualifying Power List 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment may limit the publication of its 
rating sheet telling what limits may be 
accepted on any one bond by surety 
companies. In a memorandum Chief J. 
E. Harper of the Division of Appoint- 
ments, Treasury Department, says that 
the mailing list has grown to a very 
large number “and it is believed that 
the form is being mailed to many people 
who no longer wish the information.” 
He, therefore, asks: “In view of the 
foregoing if you do not wish this infor- 
mation any longer will you please ad- 
vise the Section of Surety Bonds to that 
effect?” 

In the list made public this week the 
limit of 10% capital and surplus is given 
as $12,626,222. The American surety 
companies are capitalized at $69,299,892 ; 
surplus is $59,962,329. 

x ok * 
Why Jersey City Company’s Disburse- 
ments For 1923 Exceeded Income 

In 1923 the income of the Manufac- 
turers’ Liability Insurance Co. of Jersey 
City, was $1,672,861; its disbursements, 
$2,039,475. In discussing this Best’s In- 
surance News makes these comments: 

“The disbursements exceeded the in- 
gome by $367,189.74 principally due to 
the large amount paid by the company 
on its workmen’s compensation business, 
mamely $938,283.69, a loss ratio of 98.1 
per cent. The release of reserves, how- 
ever, enable the company to take care of 
the very heavy loss payments at an un- 
derwriting loss of $46,512.96. The 
f’amount of workmen’s compensation loss 
reserved released was $289,170.70. 

“The interest earnings of $52,678.08, 
and the taking down of special reserves 
of $100,000 in addition to the release of 
workmen’s compensation loss reserves 
more than offset the underwriting loss 
and the net result of the year’s opera- 
tions was a gain in surplus of $10,942.09. 

“The ratio of losses and claim ex- 
penses to premiums written has been 
steadily increasing during the past four 
years, the ratio for 1923 being 95.3%; 
the average for the five years is 70.6%, 
which is very high as compared with 
other companies. The expense ratio is 
‘moderate and below the average.” 

The total admitted assets of the com- 
pany are $2,213,563. 

x Kk x 
Huff As An Accident Agent 

Perez F. Huff is general agent of the 
Travelers in New York and his agents 
write accident as well as life. Re 
cently, he announced to his force that 
accident insurance was easy to pick up 
‘if agents went after it and he had put 
aside a day in which he would go out 
and solicit accident insurance by the 
cold canvass route from persons to 
whom he has not hitherto sold insurance. 
When the day arrived he put in his best 
licks and sold fifteen policies. His sales 
‘talk was direct. After making the ap- 
proach he simply said: “I have come 
to demonstrate to you in a few words 
why you should have accident insur- 
ance; why it will pay you to carry it; 
and why you should not be without it.” 

x ok Ox 

Wants $5,000,000 in Auto Business 

Vice-President McCaffrey of the 
Globe has sent a letter to agents say- 
ing that it is the ambition of the com- 
-pany to write $5,000,000 in automobile 
insurance in 1924; and’ to accomplish 
this he has asked for co-operation. The 
co-operation is one new automobile risk 
during April and May for every 2,000 
population in the agent’s territory, with 


a minimum, however, of ten. Further, 

he separated all direct-reporting cas- 

ualty agents so that each one fell into 

eight classes. This classification is for 

the purpose of determining those in each 

class who complete their quotas first. 
* * * 


Music With Meals 


Heretofore the chop houses and: other 
restaurants which cater to insurance 
men have gotten along without music 
with meals. Now this is to be changed. 
It’s the radio which did it. The Telonis 
Restaurant of 121 Fulton street, which 
caters to insurance people,- has just in- 
stalled a radio of a new model—a super- 
heterodyne with twelve tubes, and every 
day the programs of all the leading 
broadcasting stations will be given. It 
is reported that an attempt will be made 
to have Edson S. Lott eat lunch there 
some day when the World Mutual 
broadcasters are busy. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, published 

weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1924. 
State of New York, : 
County of New York seas 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the EASTERN UN.- 
DERWRITER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Inanagers are: 

Name of the Publisher, The Eastern Under 
writer Company; post office address, 86 Fulton 
St., New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 
265 Central Park West, New York City. Man 
aging Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L.. Hadley, 1111 Putnam avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given be- 
low; if the publication is owned by a corpora 
tion the name of the corporation and the names 
and addresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock should be given The Eastern Under- 
writer Company, 86 Fulton St., New York City; 
Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park West, New 
York City; B. F. Hadley, 625 42d St., Des 
Moines, lowa; W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above ig..... (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 
W. L. HADLEY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of April, 1924. 
W. H. MILLIKEN. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. Clerk No, 18. 
Certificate filed; in King’s Co. Register No. 6024. 
New York County Clerk’s No. 138, New York 
County Register No. 6187. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 


What Jersey Legislature 
Did With Compensation 


FOUR ACTS NOW EFFECTIVE 





Penalty For Not Insuring; One Section 
Affects Minors; Injury Caused 
By Animals 


The Globe Indemnity has sent the fol- 
lowing communication to agents relative 
to bills which were passed by the New 
Jersey legislature amending the work- 
men’s compensation law: 


The following bills have recently been 
passed in the State of New Jersey 
amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law effective as indicated: 


Chapter 128, Laws of 1924 (now in ef- 
fect). 


This act provides that the penalty for failure 
to secure compensation or liability for damages 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act is a 
misdemeanor punishable for the first offense by 
a $500 fine and for a subsequent offense by $500 
fine or imprisonment for thirty days or_ both. 
Under the old law the penalty was a fine of 
$200 and costs to be collected in a_ civil action. 
The act also makes the principal or general 
contractor liable for compensation due and pay- 
able any employee of a non-insuring subcon- 
tractor, reserving to the principal or general 
contractor the right of action for reimbursement 
against the subcontractor, All fines collected 
shall be credited to the account of Rehabilita- 
tion Commission for Physically Handicapped 
Persons to be used for purposes of such com- 
mission, 

Therefore, if any of our assured sublet work 
to other contractors and the subcontractors do 
not carry compensation insurance, it will be 


under our policy the remuneration earned by 
employees of such subcontractors. 


Chapter 159, Laws of 1924. 


This act amends Section 9 of the Compensa 
tion Law by providing that if an injured employee 
at the time of the accident is a minor under 
fourteen years of age employed in violation of 
the Labor Law or a minor between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age employed, permitted o1 
suffered to work without an age and schooling 
certificate or age and working certificate or at 
an occupation prohibited at that age by the 
Labor Law, a compensation or death benefit 
shall be payable to the employee or his de 
pendents shiek shall be double the amount 
payable under the schedules provided in para 
graphs eleven and twelve of the Compensation 
Law, 

The possession by the employer of a duly 
issued age and schooling certificate or age and 
working certificate or certificate of date of 
birth shall be conclusive evidence for an em 
ployer that the minor has reached the age 
certified to in the certificate and no extra 
compensation shall be payable to any minor en 
gaged in an employment allowed by the law 
for the age and sex certified to in such cer 
tificate. Acceptance of any such certificate in 
good faith by the employer protects him where 
the certificate is a forgery. In other words, if 
the certificate presented by the employee as 
one issued to him shall have been really issued 
to another child and the real age of the em 
ployee shall be such that his employment in 
any capacity or in the particular capacity he 
was employed by the employer was _ prohibited 
and if the employer shall show to the satisfac 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
that he accepted the certificate in good faith 
and could not have, despite reasonable diligence, 
discovered the fraud, in such event no extra 
compensation shall be paid to the employee 
illegally employed. 

The employer alone and not the insurance 
carrier shall be liable for the extra compen 
sation or death benefit. In other words, the 
insurance company cannot undertake to relieve 
an employer from the liability for the extra 
compensation or death benefit. 

This act shall not deprive any infant under 
sixteen years of age of the right to recover 
damages for injuries received because of the 
employer’s negligence. 

This act becomes effective July 4, 1924. 


Chapter 38, Laws of 1924. 


This act amends Chapter 145, Laws of 
1913, by limiting the class of public em- 
ployees covered under the Compensa- 
tion Law to those receiving a salary not 
greater than $1,800 per annum instead of 
as formerly $1,200 a year. Section One 
of the Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Every employee who shall be in the 
employ of the State, county, municipality, or 
any board or commission, or any other govern 
ing body, including boards of education, within 
this State, shall be compensated under and by 
virtue of section two to which this act is a 
supplement; PROVIDED, HOWEVER, that no 
person receiving a salary greater than eighteen 
hundred dollars per year, nor any person holding 
an elective office shall be entitled to compensa 
tion; AND PROVIDED, FURTHER, that noth 
ing herein contained shall be construed as 
affecting any pension fund now or hereafter 
provided by law.” . 

This act is now in effect, 


We will continue, however, to give the 
two forms of cover of which we advised 


you on October 27, 1923, that is, Cover 
No. 1, limited liability which provides for 
compensation coverage only in fatal 
cases, but the common liability coverage 
shall not apply, and Cover No. 2, volun- 
tary compensation coverage under which 
we treat the cases of injured employees 
in the excepted classes as though they 
automatically came under the act, in- 
cluding common law liability coverage. 


Chapter 116, Laws of 1924. 


This act makes it lawful for any board of 
chosen freeholders to obtain policies of insur 
ance for the benefit of officials and employees 
driving motor vehicles owned by such county, 
for damages arising from injuries which may 
be caused by accident to persons or the 
property of persons while such officials or 
employees are engaged in driving such motor 
vehicles in the performance of their public 
duties, and to pay the premium on such poli 
cies. However, the act does not increase the 
liability of any county for the torts of its 
officials and employees. In other words, it is 
permissible for the counties to purchase such 
policies of insurance as above indicated to pro 
tect the legal liability of the officials and em 
ployees while driving the motor vehicles owned 
by the counties while in the performance of 
their duties for the county. 

This act is now in effect. 


Chapter 153, Laws of 1924. 


Under this act policies of insurance against 
loss or damage resulting from accident to or 
injury suffered by an employee or other person 
or against loss or damage to property caused 
by animals or vehicles must contain the 
vision that “insolvency or bankruptcy of the 
person insured shall not release the insurance 
carrier from the payment of damages for injury 
sustained or loss occasioned during the life of 
such policy” and that, in case 
returned unsatisfied because of insolvency or 
bankruptcy of the insured, action may be main 
tained against the insurer for the amount of the 
judgment not exceeding the amount of the 
policy. Such policies shall also provide that 
nutice given by the insured to an agent 
insurer shall be deemed notice to the insurer. 
It is further porvided that failure to Rive any 
required notice within the time specified shall 
not invalidate a claim if it was not reasonably 
possible to give such notice within the prescribed 
time and notice was given 
reasonably possible. 

This act is now in effect. 


pro 


execution is 


as soor as was 


We are now preparing an endorse- 
ment which will include the require- 
ments of the last mentioned act which 
will be atached to all forms of policies 
issued in the future which are affected 
by this amendment. It will not be 
necessary to endorse policies now in 
force as the requirements of the act will 
be recognized on all outstanding policies. 


PUTTING OUT RATE CHARTS 





Metropolitan Office of Royal Indemnity 
Offering Valuable Service to 
Brokers 


The Metropolitan office of the Roval 
Indemnity has issued to its agents and 
brokers two new serviceable rate charts. 
Cne gotten up by J. B. Clarke, manager 
of the metropolitan department, and W. 
B. MacIntosh, superintendent. of the 
Metropolitan liability department, is for 
liability rates, including owners’ land- 
lords, tenants, elevator and 
rates. 

The other is a broker’s handy com- 
parison chart, comparing income insur- 
ance with accident and health insurance. 
This chart was prepared by Mr. Clarke 
and L. H. Cook, superintendent of the 
Metropolitan income department. 

These charts are in line with others 
that the Metropolitan department has 
issued with a view to rendering the 
brokers and agents the greatest possible 
service. On these charts can be found 
rates for practically all classes of covers 
and maps showing the districts to which 
the rates apply. 

These two charts are a series of 
charts issued by the Metropolitan de- 
partment, charts on mercantile burglary 
and automobile insurance having already 
been issued. 


theatre 





BUYS PHILADELPHIA PROPERTY 


The Maryland Casualty Company has 
purchased the property of the Friends’ 
Almshouse Estate, 312 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, which is in the heart of 
the insurance district. It is occupied 
principally by insurance firms now. The 
Maryland’s plans for the property are 
not yet announced. } 
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Chamber of Commerce Tax Report 


(Continued from page 17) 


states and the District of Columbia, less 
than five cents is spent for service to 
policyholders. The remaining 95 cents 
goes to the general funds of the state 
and is spent as the state sees fit, but 
not for the benefit of policyholders as a 
class. This seems to the Committee, to 
be unjust since it singles out for extra 
taxation a particular class which has al- 
ready paid taxes imposed by the state 
for the general welfare. 

The tendency is growing to use the 
special taxes collected from insurance 
companies as a source of general rev- 
enue rather than for service to policy- 
holders. 

Why This Taxation? 

Not only are the special taxes unfair, 
but they have been constantly increas- 
ing. According to the figures received 
in reply to the questionnaire previously 
mentioned, the special taxes in 1922 
were more than twice as great as in 
1915. The following table while reflect 
ing. in part, an increase in the amount of 
husiness written, shows the rate of in 
crease in the amount of special taxes 
collected and the money spent for serv 
ice by the Insurance Departments, using 
1915 figures as a basis. 


Ratio Increase of Taxes and Expenses From 
1915 to 1922 

TAXES F< PENSES 

Per cent Per cent 
1915 eRe eee Ty 100.0 100.0 
1916 ° 5 > 103.5 94.0 
1917 113.0 102.5 
1918 , soe Bee 100.5 
1919 165.0 117.0 
1997 a 197.0 1900 
1971 295.0 41.0 
1922 . 216.0 149," 


State legislators find it increasingly 
difficult to provide methods of revenue 
They view insurance companies as huge 
aggregations of capital from which, in 
some indefinable way, they can abstract 
a large amount of revenue without af 
fecting the public. They consider the 
companies as a source to which they can 
go whenever the amount derived from 
other sources is insufficient. 

Little do they realize that a large por 
tion of the funds which attract their at- 
tention are reserves. Not understand 
ing the purpose of reserves, thev do not 
recognize that these reserves are only a 
fund held to pay policvholders’ claims. 
and that the greater the special taxes 
levied upon policyholders. the smaller 
will be the proportion of the policy 
holder’s dollar which goes into the fund 
As a general proposition. levislators do 
not know thev are taking money out of 
the pockets of policvholders or dimin- 
ishing the protection which could be 
bought by them 

Those legislators who do realize that 
policvholders pav these special taxes 
make little or no protest against raising 
revenue by this means because they are 
levied ostensibly upon the insurance 
companies and the records for premium 

xation are so easily obtainable. Fur 
thermore, these special taxes are “pain 
less” to collect. 

We learned of a case which clearly 
brings out this point. It seems that a 
city wanted more revenue and decided 
to place a special tax on fire insurance 
The cost of the insurance necessarily 
had to be increased by a corresponding 
amount. The citv took the matter to 
court on the plea that the insurance car 
riers were discriminating between their 
citizens and those of other cities. The 
court decided those special taxes were 
part of the cost of doine business and, 
therefore, may be included in the cost 
of insurance service. The citv officials 
then said this amounted to taxing them 
selves which they did not intend—and 
of course they were right. This is just 
tvpical of the generally prevailing idea 
that these special taxes are placed upon 
insurance companies. 

Lack of understanding of the insur 
ance business by policyholders renders 
the insurance companies defenseless 


and easy victims of those, who in view 


of the great need for increased revenue, 
are looking for special taxable objects. 
It seems essential to create a clearer un- 
derstanding on the part of legislators 
and taxing authorities in order that re 
lief may be afforded from the unjust 
and discriminatory burdens now pro- 
pose “dd. 


Tax on Protection and Savings 

Special taxes levied on insurance are 
not upon a revenue producing asset or 
business. Insurance is a_ distributive 
and not a productive agency. Its prin- 
cipal function is to spread the loss of 
the unfortunate few over a great num- 
her. It is an institution which is essen- 
tial to economic and social welfare. 
Taxes levied upon it are in fact placed 
upon the expe nditures of 
policyholders. The result is a decrease 
in the amount of protection which 
policyholders’ premiums will buy. 


The Case of Property Insurance 

The major proportion of the total pre 
nium income received by property in- 
surance companies is used to pay losses 
Taxes on fire insurance are levied upon 
monies which go to reimburse those who 
suffer from the ravages of fire. They 
may thus be considered as taxes upon 
misfortune. These special taxes are paid 
by those who are farsighted and con 
servative. The net result is that per 
sons who benefit society by protecting 
themselves against adversity are taxed, 
whereas those who do not insure them 
selves against loss of property or lia 
bility claims are exempt. Special taxa 
tion cannot be justifiably based upon 
any part of the premiums contributed 
for protection by fire or casualty policy 
holders. 

Taxation of Foreign Insurance 

There have been various estimates of 
the amount of premiums placed abroad 
in non-admitted foreign companies by 
American policyholders covering prop 
erty in America. For all forms of in 
surance these estimates range from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred mil- 
lion dollars per year, the major portion 
of which is for marine insurance. Prac- 
tically all of this business escapes taxes 
in this country, excepting only the tax 
of three cents on each dollar or frac- 
tional part thereof provided under the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1921. It would 
seem that some system is necessary 
which would not allow non-admitted 
foreign companies to enjoy a differen- 
tial in taxation to the detriment of our 
American and admitted companies. 
Since the federal authority seems to be 
the only one that has power to enforce 
such a provision, consideration should 
be given to a rate of tax that will at 
least equal the taxes imposed by the 
several taxing authorities (federal, state 
and municipal), upon our American and 
admitted foreign companies. 

Yet beside this, we desire a very ma- 
terial change in the method of taxa 
tion. The system of taxation should 
not be adopted for the sole purpose of 
obtaining a certain amount of revenue, 
but rather for according a proper taxa 
tion treatment to so essential and worthy 
a service as insurance. This, of course, 
would have a very direct effect upon 
policyholders. 


EXPERIENCE VERY BAD 
Companies Worried By Experience With 
Bond Coverage On Stolen Se- 
curities; Rates Too Low 
One of the big surety companies has 
reached the conclusion that the cover 
on stolen securities is too hazardous to 
write. Inasmuch as the latter form of 
bond has been standardized by the asso- 
ciation, it will be necessary for the asso- 
ciation to permit a change and it may 
be necessary for the rating bureau to 

re-rate the changed bond. 
The loss ratio on forged securities 
bonds is-very bad also. 
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STODDARD WINS POINT ze 


Amalgamated Mutual Automobile Cas- 
ualty Must Charge Standard Rates; 


Gets License OY) 
ve fo 
The Amlagamated Mutual Automo- of 

ile Casualty has been licensed by the | ' 


New York Insurance Department, it’ 
having agreed to set up a guarantee \e 
fund of $50,000 and charge at the rate i 
of $30 a month to cover the liability 
mmposed on taxicab operators by the 
highway law. 

This company was organized by mem- 
hers of the Amalgamated Taxi Associa- 
tion and it was originally proposed to 
insure Owner driven cars of members at 
S10) per month. Superintendent Stod- 
dard refused to license the company 
with that rate schedule in force, demand- 
ing that the rate be increased to $30 
per month. The company then brought 
mandamus proceedings to compel the 
issuance of a license to it. The Su- 
preme Court decided in favor of Super- 
intendent Stoddard dismissing the man- 
damus order. 
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FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices Great Eastern Dept 


830-836 Union St., 100 Maiden Lane 
New Orleans New York 














APPOINT GENERAL AGENTS 











The Zurich General Accident & Liabil- 
ity has appointed Wander Bros., Albany, ZURICH APPOINTMENTS 
N. Y., as general agents. This firm The Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
conducts a real estate and insurance bility ‘ . : 
business, the insurance matters being ity announces the following appoint- 
ments: J. J. Locher as agent at Hack- 


handled by Mr. Bach. It has been in 
the insurance business but nineteen  ensack, N. J., Eagle & Murphy as agents 
at Yonkers, N. Y., and Edwin A. Blatz 


months and during that time has pro- 
duced about $40,000 in all casualty lines. as local agent at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
#\Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Mosesilinsétis Bonding and Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paidin Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
























NORTHWESTERN 


Casualty and Surety Company 


Milwaukee 


George L. Truitt, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


CASUALTY—FIDELITY—SURETY 
GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, INC. 


MANAGERS 
New York State and Northern New Jersey 


83 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. 
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FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
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“The Bonding Company ! 
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SPECIALIZATION 
MEANS SERVICE 


HE specialist is the man you callfor when you 
want service a little faster and better than usual. 


He smiles at technicalities and concentrates on 
essentials. 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety Bonds is not a 
departmental side-line with the F & D. With the ex- 
ception of the various forms of Burglary Insurance 
this Company writes no other coverages. 


In other words, the F & D is an organization of 
bonding specialists. Every one of its underwriters is 
an expert in his own particular line. Most of them 
have grown up with the Company. 


As a natural result of this specialization the F & D 
is far better equipped to serve the needs of its clients 


and representatives than a company which writes 
many disassociated lines. 


If you are thinking of making a bonding connection, 
remember that “specialization means service’—and 
then write to the F & D’s Production Department. 


PRODUCTION OEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 


territory | will be glad to have full Information regarding 
an agency connection with your Company. 


BALTIMORE 


(Signed) 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds gne 
and Burglary Insurance ulti 
EU 321 
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Spring Housecleaning 


In many communities throughout the country during 
the spring months “Clean-up” campaigns are inaugu- 
rated. Fire prevention activities should always be a 
part of such campaigns and so any clean-up movement 
of this nature should be encouraged. Rubbish that has 
accumulated in attics and cellars during the winter is 
collected by the town authorities on a day specified for 
the purpose, thus reducing another fire hazard. 





Local insurance agents should take a prominent part 
in promoting such clean-up campaigns this spring in 
their communities. | 
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